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GEORGE MEREDITH: HIS ASSOCIATION WITH THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITES. 


By S. M. ELLis. 


HE year 1828, a hundred years ago, was not a 
very momentous one in the history and politics 
of England. The country had not yet recovered from 
the reaction and 
inertia following the 
long wars with 
Napoleon, and its 
somnolent, indolent 
condition was typified 
by the King, George 
the Fourth, who 
lived a life of 
seclusion at Windsor 
in elderly dalliance 
with his last favour- 
ite, Lady Conyng- 
ham. In literature, 
Walter Scott pro- 
duced “Tales of a 
Grandfather,” and 
Bulwer (Lytton) 
“ Pelham ” and “ The 
Disowned.” As for 
other events, they 
were not more start- 
ling than the repeal 
of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts in 
favour of Roman 
Catholics, and the 
Whiteboy Riots in 
Ireland. So perhaps 
in future ages 1828 
may be remembered 
chiefly as the birth 
year of two outstand- 
ing figures in litera- 
ture and art—George 
Meredith and Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. 
George Meredith was born on February r2th, 1828, 
at No. 73, High Street, Portsmouth. He came to 
London as a youth; and when he was twenty-one 
years of age, in 1849, he married a daughter of Thomas 
Love Peacock. Already he had commenced his literary 
career, for his first printed piece of work, the poem 
entitled ‘‘ Chillianwallah,” appeared in Chambers’s 
Journal on July 7th, and incidentally was the only 
contribution in that particular number to be signed 
by its author. A year later Meredith was a contri- 
butor to Dickens’s journal, Household Words, with his 
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poems, “Sorrows and Joys” and “ The Two Black- 
birds.’’ Others followed, and the last, ‘‘ Monmouth ” 
(November Ist, 1856), offers a subject and a metre 
very different from 
Meredith’s later 
work : 
“King? It is night, 
the dream is done, 
And darkness 
snatches back the 
crown 
That, golden, rose 
with morning’s sun, 
And dropp’d in blood 
o’er Taunton town. 

King of a day, 
said tidings 
quick, 

While expecta- 
tion falters 
sick.” 

Meredith during 
these years had been 
living mainly at Wey- 
bridge, from which 
centre he, a vast 
walker in those days, 
had acquired that 
intimate knowledge of 
Surrey that was to 
find reflection in the 
best of his work, both 
prose and poetry. 
Nearly all the early 
‘*Poems’’ (1851), 
including the first ver- 
sion of ‘‘ Love in the 
Valley,” have their 
setting in that district 
George Meredith. = which can be roughly 

bounded by King- 

ston, Chobham, 
Dorking, and Leatherhead. Here on the hills and 
heaths and in the gentle vales he found inspiration, 
and here he developed his peculiar affinity with Nature 
which remained his spiritual birthright to the end: 


‘** Now standing on this hedgeside path, 
Up which the evening winds are blowing 
Wildly from the lingering lines 

Of sunset o’er the hills ; 
Unaided by one motive thought, 
My spirit with a strange impulsion 
Rises like a fledgling... . 
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73, High Street, Portsmouth, 
George Meredith’s birthplace, 


showing alteration on the ground floor since Meredith's time. 


Photo by H. Symonds 
Co., Portsmouth. 


Great music under heaven is made, 

And in the track of rushing darkness 

Comes the solemn shape of night, 
And broods above the earth. 

A thing of Nature am I now, 

Abroad without a sense or feeling 

Born not of her bosom .. . 


Pale the rain-rutted roadways shine 
In the green light 
Behind the cedar and the pine: 
Come thundering night! 
Blacken broad earth with hoards of storm .. .” 


So too the pine woods and the heaths and water- 
ways of Surrey are the scenes of the earlier novels, 
“The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” ‘‘ Sandra Belloni,” 
“Rhoda Fleming,” and later in ‘‘ Diana of the Cross- 
ways ”’ and other stories. In fact the whole topography 
of Meredith, apart from a few unimportant divagations, 


might be grouped around a line drawn from Ports- 
mouth to London. Surrey and Hampshire form his 
country. 

During 1860 Meredith’s novel, “ Evan Harrington,” 
made a serial appearance in Once a Week, the publica- 
tion which Bradbury and Evans, the proprietors of 
Punch, had started as a rival attraction to Dickens’s 
All the Year Round. Once a Week, edited in the early 
days by Samuel Lucas and Edward Walford, was one 
of the best of the journals of the Sixties, now so desirable 
for the excellence of their wood-block illustrations. 
Thus the 
poems 
Meredith 
contributed 
to Once a 
Week dur- 
ing the 
years 1859- 
1862 were 
illustrated 
by John 
Tenniel, 
Charles 
Keene, and 
two illus- 
trious mem- 
bers of the ee, 
Pre-Ra Photo by Bolak. 
haelite 
School 
(founded in 
1848)— 
John Everett Millais and Frederick Sandys. Sandys’s 
drawing for Meredith’s poem, ‘‘ The Old Chartist,”’ is a 
splendid example of this particular phase of the Pre- 
Raphaelites as book illustrators. 

Through Millais and Sandys, Merelith made the 
acquaintance of the most outstanding figure of the 
new group of artists, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, born on 
May 12th, 1828, at No. 38, Charlotte Street, Portland 
Place, London. His parents were Italian, but he had 
a strain of English blood through his maternal grand- 
mother, named Pierce. Poet as well 
as painter, Rossetti wrote the first 
form of his famous “ Jenny” as a 
youth ; and many of his early poems, 
including ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel,” 
appeared in The Germ, the little maga- 
zine of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood, edited by William Michael 
Rossetti. In 1860 Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti married Elizabeth Eleanor 
Siddal, a dressmaker’s assistant, but a 
girl gifted with poetical and artistic 
tastes. They lived at No. 14, Chat- 
ham Place, by Blackfriars Bridge.* 


* It is of interest to note that in this 
same house, No. 14, Chatham Place, 
seventeen years previously, Dinah Mulock 
(Mrs. Craik), the author of ‘“ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” had lodged, as a 
girl, with her father, in 1843. Chatham 


Burford Bridge Hotel, 
near Box Hill, 


where Meredith, Hardy, Gissing and others dined on a 
memorable occasion. 


Chatham Place, Blackfriars Bridge. Place is now gone, and the site is partly 


From the original drawing by Joseph Farington, R.A., in the possession of Leonard G. Duke, Esq. 


covered by the Blackfriars Station of the 
Underground Railway. 
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Here Meredith was a frequent visitor. Rossetti writes 
in November, 1861 : 


“Two or three are coming here on Friday evening at 
eight or so—George Meredith I hope for one. Can you look 
in? I hope so—nothing but oysters and the seediest of 
clothes.”’ 


The friendship between the two men is com- 
memorated in Rossetti’s picture of ‘‘ Mary Magdalene 
at the Gate of Simon the Pharisee,” for the head of 
Christ was studied from Meredith and is one of the 
earliest portraits of the author. In 1861 Meredith 
wrote to W. C. Bonaparte Wyse, Provengal poet and 
grand-nephew of Napoleon : 


‘“‘ Yesterday I met, in Fleet Street, Dante Rossetti, the 
artist. I went with him to his studio, and there he gave 
me a translation he has been at work on many years, viz. 
poems from the Italian poets up to Dante—some are 
perfectly exquisite; as for the translation, it is so good 
that he will rank as poet as well as artist from the hour 
of the publication. Soon may we drink this pure Italian 
wine together.” 


A few months later tragedy came to 14, Chatham 
Place, for Mrs. Rossetti died in February, 1862, from 
an overdose of laudanum. The husband’s grief was 


Photo by A.A. Temple. The Chalet at Box Hill, where much 
of George Meredith’s work was done. 


terrible. ~As he wrote in one of his sonnets : 


‘‘ Without her? Tears, ah me, for love’s good 
grace, 
And cold forgetfulness of night or day. 
What of the heart without her? Nay, poor 
heart, 
Of thee what word remains ere speech be 
- still ? 
A wayfarer by barren ways and chill, 
Steep ways and weary, without her thou 


After his wife’s death Rossetti removed to 
No. 16, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. Meredith 
wrote on June 13th, 1862: 


“ Rossetti . . . dear fellow, is better—still 
somewhat shaken. Mention it not—he buried 
his MS. poems in his wife’s coffin, it is 
whispered. He, his brother and Swinburne 


have taken a house at Chelsea; a strange, Photo by Ralph Wood, Esq. 


quaint, grand old place, with an immense 


George Meredith, 
From the original pencil sketch by Violet, Duchess of Rutland. 


garden, magnificent panelled staircases and rooms— 
a palace. I am to have a bedroom for my once-a- 
week visits.” 


Here the four men lived in their bachelor- 
widower communism, surmounting servant diffi- 
culties, but not able to overcome the clash of 
temperamental troubles and _ individual habits 
annoying to the others. Each had a separate 
sitting-room ; but Meredith, throughout his life a 
difficult housemate, was the first to go. In fact 
he was only at the Chelsea house from October, 
1862, to April, 1863. There is no lack of 
legends extant to affirm that he left on account 
of Rossetti’s personal habits and in particular 
his carnivorous breakfast ; and it is true Meredith 
commented on the subject to his friend, William 
Hardman, thus: 


‘Poor Dante Rossetti seems to be losing his 
eyesight, owing entirely to bad habits. . . . Eleven 
A.M. plates of small-shop ham, thick cut, grisly 
with brine ; four smashed eggs on it; work till dusk; 


Interior of the Chalet 
showing communicating room where Meredith slept 
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The Back and Garden of 16, Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, as in D. G. Rossetti’s time. 
(By courtesy of Mr. R. Blunt.) 


dead tired on sofa till ten p.m. Then to Evans’ to dine 
off raw meat and stout. So on for years.” 

But there were deeper reasons than the breakfast 
menu to cause the break of the joint housekeeping 
experiment at Chelsea. Rossetti died on Easter 
Sunday, 1882. 

With Frederick Sandys (1829-1904) Meredith was 
very intimate during the year 1864. Sandys stayed 
with him at Copsham Cottage, near Esher, for several 
weeks while he was painting his picture, ‘ Gentle 
Spring,’ the background of which consequently shows 
the country round Copsham so intimately associated 
with much of Meredith’s best work. It was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1865.* Meredith said of 
Sandys: “‘ He is one of the most remarkable ‘ brushes ’ 
of our day, with the quaintest, stolid Briton way of 
looking at general things. . . . Sandys has a romantic 


turn that lets me feed on him.” 

I think there can be no doubt that the influence 
of his Pre-Raphaelite friends was very strong upon 
Meredith during those formative years of the Sixties 


* Frederick Sandys executed a fine crayon drawing of Marie 
Vulliamy—Meredith’s second wife—in 1864. 


The original of the Crossways house in “ Diana of the Crossways.” 


The Crossways Farm 
(Abinger Hammer, Surrey). 
From a drawing by Frederick Adcock. 


when he was finding the right medium for the expression 
of his genius. This was the period too when he was 


most pictorial in his work ; and in my opinion it is his 
pictorial and descriptive gifts which will preserve his 
His artificiality, 


greatness and memory in future ages. 


George Meredith’s House at 
Box Hill, from the drive. 


Photo by A. A. Temple. 


the impossible manner of talk his characters use, the 
dull philosophy and ‘‘ messages ”’ his undiscriminating 
admirers would proclaim— 
all these can have no claim 
to future immortality any 
more than his alleged super- 
comprehending and inter- 
pretation of the female heart 
and mind. His feminine 
psychology is already out of 
date, and even when it was 
being presented by him it 
always had its marked 
limitations, for he never 
dared to show the effects of 
the most violent passions of 
love, lust, and hate. 

But Meredith’s pictures and 
scenic descriptions must surely 
survive for all literary and 
artistic time. The blaze of 
colour in ‘‘ The Shaving of 
Shagpat’’; the love idyll by 
Shepperton Weir in “The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel,”’ 
and the thunderstorms in this 
book and in “ Farina’’; all 
the vivid episodes in “ Evan 
Harrington” and “The 
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Adventures of Harry Rich- } 
mond’”’; the pine woods, | 
the Black Pool, the Frost on 
the May Night in “Sandra 
Belloni’; all the glorious 
scenic pictures of “ Vittoria ”’ ; 
the sense of wide sky and Downs 

in “‘ Diana of the Crossways ’’— 
these are the things which 
establish his ‘‘ kinship with the 
stars.” To take but one example 

of his gift. The scene a little 
river by moonlight : 


“Over a length of the stream 
the red, round, harvest moon was 
rising. . . . The water curved, and 
dimpled, and flowed flat, and the 
whole body of it rushed into 
the spaces of sad splendour. The 
clustered trees stood like temples 
of darkness; their shadows 
lengthened supernaturally ; and a 
pale gloom crept beneath them 
on the sward.... The waters 
streamed on endlessly into the 
golden arms awaiting them. The 
low moon burst through the 
foliage. In the distance, over a 
reach of the flood, one tall aspen shook against the 
lighted sky.” 


Here is all the exquisite fidelity, the beauty akin to 
sadness, the wan gleams of romance caught from the 
realms of imagination, that belong to the conceptions 


George Me 
By D. G. Rossetti. 


of the Pre-Raphaelites. So too 
in the great poems of Meredith, 
those sudden, fleeting pictures 
set alight in the brain as by a 
vivid flash of lightning : 


“Once in the yellow meadows, 

where the bee 

Hums by us with the honey of 
the Spring, 

And showers of sweet notes 
from the larks on wing 

Are dropping like a noon-dew, 
wander we... 

The golden foot of May is on 
the flowers. ... 

Look, woman, in the West. 
There wilt thou see 

An amber cradle near the sun’s 
decline. . . .” 


A picture this which might 
well have engaged the brush 
of the early Millais. 

It was in the May time— 


ae : the 18th—of 1909 that Meredith 


died when the season ran riot 
with colour and blossom such as 
his artist friends had loved 
with him and limned in the far-away days of their 
prime : 


redith, about 1860. 


Thicker crowd the shades as the grave 
East deepens, 
Glowing, and with crimson... .” 


SHELLEY PLAIN. 


By JouHN 


HOSE who have watched, with vexation and 
dismay, the steady drift of Shelley documents 
across the Atlantic, will acknowledge with pleasure the 
repayment made by an American scholar in _ this 
enormous, careful and comprehensive Life of Shelley. 
Professor Peck has made us his debtors. It may be 
that all who admire Shelley will not read this Life, for 
it is costly as well as prodigious, but whatever is written 
in the future about Shelley cannot but be based upon 
Professor Peck’s researches. At the very least he has 
cleared the site for a new Shelley temple ; he has sunk 
the foundations, prepared the vaulting and secured the 
work against the damps and the erosion of time; he 
has, further, erected something massive and worthy 
for his successors to applaud, develop and modify, 
maybe, but never for a moment ignore. Why is it that 
“so much is permitted to American scholarship that 
seems not to be attempted by our own? Lately I was 
seized with astonishment at reading the new Life of 
Poe (reviewed some months ago in THE BOOKMAN), 
which, under the title of ‘ Israfel,’”’* was published 
early in 1927 with the aim or at any rate the effect (in 
my opinion) of rendering earlier Lives superfluous ; and 
now the same effect is secured by Professor Peck in his 
study of the Shelleyan cosmography. Certain critics, 


1 ‘Shelley: His -Life and Work.’ By Walter E. Peck. 
2 vols. {2 10s. (Benn.)—* “ Israfel: The Life and Times 
of E. A. Poe.” By Hervey Allen. (Brentanos.) 


FREEMAN. 


it is true, have contemned such industry as Professor 
Peck has used, or doubted the value of his collection 
of matter, saying that some of it is too insignificant 
and all of it too profuse in display to be really valuable 
in surveying Shelley. But Shelley is so important a 
figure in the Romantic Movement and so perplexing in 
himself, and his life and works have been so variously 
appraised by zealots of different views, that a complete 
reconsideration of the whole mass of material cannot 
but be welcomed by those who care for a full picture. 
Two things in particular are attempted by Professor 
Peck. One is the investigation of the truth about 
Harriet, and the other is the identification of Shelley’s 
autobiography in his verse. “‘ Chatter about Harriet ” 
is a familiar sneer, but the truth about Harriet is a 
bitter cry. To many Shelley has seemed a creature 
almost too bright and good for human nature’s daily 
food; to some he has seemed a mere cad. What is 
the truth? If Harriet had never been defamed she 
would never need a defender such as Professor Peck ; 
but where lies the truth ? Shelley, “ shrill, irreflective, 
unrestrained,” drew this young girl from school into 
his own protection, not understanding how much more 
she was risking than himself. He loved and married 
her, in spite of his abhorrence of a human bondage and 
conventional claims ; innocently, he left her for a while 
with his intimate friend Hogg, who proved himself 
unworthy of the confidence; he dismissed Hogg, took 
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her with him helter-skelter about the United Kingdom, 
and she became the mother of his first child. Then, 
as the new Life reminds us, other women claimed 
his admiration and his affection, that were always so 
freely given both by instinct and on principle ; for he 
still avowed to the end of his days a complete freedom 
from the social code of man’s relation to woman. Thus 
meeting Mary Godwin, he proposes to Harriet that 
this union shall embrace Mary also ; and when Harriet, 
about to become the mother of his second child, declines, 
Shelley and Mary Godwin vanish abroad, leaving her 
to bear her loss unsupported. After a while Shelley 
and Mary return almost penniless, and he borrows 
money from his wife to support his mistress ; and later, 
having made a provision for Harriet, he is content to 
live with Mary and devote his love to her and poetry. 
Forsaken, Harriet clings no more to life in the person 
of her two children, and at length is found drowned in 
the Serpentine. 

Professor Peck’s sympathies are with Harriet who is 
drowned, and not with Shelley who is happy with 
Mary and who, now that he is “ free,’’ is again willing 
to recognise a conventional practice by marrying. It 
has been alleged that Harriet had been unfaithful with 
Hogg when Shelley left her with him for a time at 
York, and that after her desertion she went into keeping 
and sank into suicide as a refuge from prostitution ; 
but Professor Peck is able to show that the evidence of 
this is doubtful and belated, and that Harriet, who was 
only twenty-one when she died, has still 4 claim to our 
pity. He even shows that Shelley’s attitude, when he 
learned of the tragedy, was singularly cold, and that 
his pity was for himself rather than for his dead wife ; 
although it has been urged that the authenticity of 
the letter revealing this attitude is not unquestionable, 
It is not for Professor Peck, or for me, or for anyone 
else to blame Shelley now, but neither is it for us to let 
reproaches accumulate upon Harriet, whenever dis- 
cussion of his life recurs, as recur it must. He himself 
wrote : 

“TT think one is always in love with something or other ; 

the error, and I confess it is not easy for spirits cased in 
flesh and blood to avoid it, consists in seeking in a mortal 
image the likeness of what is perhaps eternal.” 
Shelley was an inflammable egoist as well as a great 
poet, not incapable of meeting the world on its own 
ground—letters in abundance show this—but incapable 
of asking himself whither the action of to-day would 
lead him—or the many-named “ her ’’—to-morrow. 
And just as Harriet was neglected for Mary, so Mary 
was neglected for others ; but being wiser than Harriet, 
more resourceful and perhaps more lucky, she was able 
to restrain his wilfulness and save herself from remorse. 
He was still living with her when 

“ The fatal and perfidious bark, 

Built in the eclipse and rigged with curses dark—”’ 
sank in the Gulf of Spezzia and extinguished an extra- 
ordinary genius whose name is still a light to the feet 
of poets. 

The story of Harriet shows the worst of Shelley ; his 
best, as a man, his self-forgetfulness, his magnanimity, 
his joy in whatsoever was lovely, are emphasised in the 
following remark of our author : 


““Shelley wakes out of his dream of happiness for 


humanity, and sees blank-eyed morning peering in over 
the sill, and his fellowmen waking to a life of slavery in 
industry, religion, and politics; and bending over the 
cradle of this sorry earth, he cries out : 


‘ The world is weary of the past, 
Oh, might it die or rest at last!’ 


“ Despairing as is this outburst, there were reasons 
enough in his personal situation at this time to cause 
Shelley to despair. Indeed, to follow his patient, and 
usually uncomplaining efforts to solve the knotty problems 
involved in Godwin’s and Hunt’s finances, Claire’s disputes 
with Byron over the care of Allegra, Claire’s means of 
making ‘a partial livelihood, apart from Mary, Byron’s 
idiosyncrasies, and many others, is of necessity to accord 
Shelley the fullest meed of praise for his infinite tolerance, 
enduring patience, and unsparing charity. And during 
the winter of 1821-22, in addition to suffering severely 
from the pain in his side, and a dearth of appreciation, 
apparently, from England, of some of the finest poetry he 
was ever to produce, he was obliged to enter the lists again 
for and against all except Godwin, of these persons, in 
order to straighten out these difficult cyuces in their lives 
and relationships.”’ 


Between Byron’s capricious and surly outbursts, 
Claire’s lamenting, Godwin’s greed and Hunt’s in- 
capability, Shelley shows as a radiant mediator, taking 
their burdens upon his shoulders and turning from the 
habitual sublimity of his poetic imagination to the 
humblest drudgery of friendship. However he may 
have failed to control his own impulses in regard to the 
love of women, he never failed to bend his instincts to 
the necessities of his friends, and those of an enemy 
such as Godwin; and it is not the least of Professor 
Peck’s services that he makes this story plain and 
ample in detail. 

The other conspicuous value of the present work 
consists in its demonstration of Shelleyan autobiography 
in so many of the poems. A century ago we did not 
all speak of subjective and objective, and the voice of 
the psychologist as yet was mute ; but we have always 
been aware, more or less vaguely, that Shelley is trans- 
muting his own experiences in poems like ‘‘ Laon and 
Cythna”’ and “ Rosalind and Helen.”’ Professor Peck 
has pursued the clues that we have idly passed by, and 
is at pains to show how greatly Shelley depended upon 
his own history when he sat down to write or rocked 
in his boat while the wave-like stanzas flowed on. The 
most fantastic, the most ethereal of poems are solidly 
based—not upon the story of what happened to some- 
one else but upon what happened to Shelley. His 
scenery is built up from remembered journeys, his 
mountains are real, his rivers still flow and fall to lower 
levels, and recorded storms still break the silence. His 
imagination is supreme, but it is now seen to be working 
upon something actual, and transforming it from a 
lower to a higher reality. And when it is not a question 
of scene and picture, but of indignant revolt against 
injustice and wrong, Professor Peck still shows that the 
clue is found in Shelley’s own life, in something he had 
done or suffered, or some iniquity he had witnessed with 
rebellious heart. 

Scarcely less faithful is the patient tabulation of 
parallels. Shelley repeated himself, and sometimes he 
repeated others; and again at times he corrected and 
revised with untiring diligence. To exhibit instances 
of these is a task—no, a pleasure rather—which Professor 
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Peck permits himself and thus helps us to under- 
stand not so much the individual poem as the mind 
which created all the poems. One thing of course 
neither Professor Peck nor any other student can do— 
namely, enter into the lost secret of genius and see the 
forge upon which the immeasurable conceptions of this 
poet glowed in the brightness of their primal malleability. 
We have them fixed and firm—-wonderful but final ; but 


how they were created, and whence came that breath 
and finer spirit which the poet himself spoke of: this 
we can never know. The author of this Life does not 
extend his task to purely esthetic criticism, and of this 
we have perhaps had enough for a while; but the 
future esthetic critic, of great or small skill, will find 
it impossible not to pore continuously upon this prolific 
narrative. 


ROBERT KEABLE: SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


By JosEPH CLAYTON. 


hec lachryme rerum,’’ Robert Keable 

wrote in the copy of ‘“ Simon Called Peter” 
which he sent me. It was a book of large sales and 
it brought my friend much 
money and wide popularity. 
Not one of his earlier books 
—neither “ Pilgrim Papers.”’ 
nor “Standing By ’’—had 
ever done this for him. It 
also secured him a_ public 
for his later novels and set 
him free from the school- 
mastering, which bored him, 
to wander in the South Seas 
or where he would. 

It was after he had given 
up his clerical work in the 
Church of England that 
Keable taught at Dulwich 
and Dunstable, and how 
often the note of ‘‘ boredom ”’ 
recurred in his letters from 
those places : 

“T’m so bored to-day ”’ 
(this was in the summer of 
192r when Keable had just 
agreed to go to Dunstable 
for a year “ while my royal- 
ties accumulate and another 
book or so gets out”). 
“What is the end of life ? 
What does one live for? If heaven merely, why not 
all go into monasteries or convents? It seems the 
only sensible thing to do. If not that, why do we jog 
along in this prosaic, timid, respectable fashion? Do 
you know I honestly believe he would be a wise man 
who broke every tie and bolted to Central Africa and 
the South Seas. I wonder sometimes why I don’t 

-do it! Twelve golden months—think of it—with nine- 
tenths of the world unexplored ! ”’ 

When wealth brought opportunity to bolt to the 
South Seas, it did not startle us that Robert Keable 
had taken it. For in Keable, with his rare simplicity 
and sincerity, went the self-will and high spirits of a 
child. 

The simplicity and sincerity were obvious—in especial 
in his preoccupation with religion. His early evan- 
gelical bringing up, urging him to preach in the streets 
while yet an undergraduate at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge ; the passage to Anglo-Catholicism, sending 
him as an Anglican clergyman to Zanzibar and South 
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Africa; the disappointment with the official religion 
of the “C. of E.”’ which overtook him in France as 
chaplain in the war—all these things he told in his 
books. For Keable wasted 
no material of emotional 
experience that would serve 
his end as a writer. He 
never became a Roman 
Catholic though Robert 
Hugh Benson, and others 
later, would have prevailed 
with him. When Keable gave 
up the Church of England 
he declared he had done 
with religion. With the self- 
will of a child (and being so 
engaging, at times so high 
spirited a child, how could 
his friends help loving him ?), 
Robert Keable was always at 
the mercy of his emotions. 
And when intellect clashed 
with the emotions, or with 
desire, intellect—and he 
had done well in the History 
Tripos at Cambridge—went 
to the wall. He could 
write to me—but that 
was before “Simon Called 
Peter ’’ was published and 
he was still sore with the 
Church of England: “I’m sure the Church, i.e the 
Roman Catholic Church, is the only possible claimant 
to apostolicity and catholicity; I admire her im- 
mensely, I should like to fight for her—trust I always 
shall with my pen—but I have no part in her. I’ve 
thought sometimes—often—since, that I would just get 
up and walk into the church. Intellectually I really 
might and perhaps ought. But as the weeks go by, 
I realise more and more that I’ve no longer love or 
hope or faith. I think at bottom, I don’t believe God 
cares. He let me ruin my life when He might have 
lifted a little finger if He wanted me at all. I groped 
along sincerely and honestly as well as I could. I 
implored Him to show me truth—and He would not. 
And then when at last I said: ‘I’ve waited long 
enough ; I don’t care for friends or criticism or my own 
soul; I see at last that this is false ’—and got out, He’s 
let me flop. . . . Intellectually I believe in God—lI 
can’t escape Him, as we said the other night... . 
Spiritually I feel like a disembodied spirit who would 


Mr. Robert Keable. 
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like to touch the real things of life, and be touched by 
them, but can’t. And the end? I don’t know. I 
don’t think I care. My copy-book is spoiled and I can’t 
begin another. If the Master thinks it’s my fault, 
well, He must think so, and act accordin’.”’ 

And then before the end of that year 1921 Robert 
Keable, swept by new emotions, is “ full of horror and 
bitter anger’’ at the English public school religion. 
The Christian Gospel—‘ it seems to me inevitable—is 
either a revelation or the guess of a kindly, ignorant, 
unscientific soul—and no more.”’ For the first time in 
his life Keable would not go to church at Christmas 
because “‘ Christmas is a lie. And the Catholic Church 
stands for a falsehood: it is the enemy of the new 
world.” 

The notes of sincerity and simplicity—sincerity and 
simplicity of an aggrieved child—resound. The early 
evangelical training kept Robert Keable ever a preacher. 
“Simon Called Peter ’’ was written with the fervour 


of passionate sincerity. It was “an honest attempt 
to deal with naked realities and to show the breakdown 
of normal English religion in times of stress. Peter’s 
denial is not (as the world thinks) either a kid glove 
affair or a thing apparently in itself horrible ; and my 
book tries to show that God’s love is even a more 
wonderful and enthralling thing than the best the 
world can give.’”’ So Robert Keable felt at the time of 
writing, and so he explained to me. The majority of 
his readers probably felt quite otherwise. 

The success of his novels made a greater change 
than the giving up of his Anglican ministry. It brought 
Keable, for the first time in his life, a considerable 
sum of money to spend as he would. From Tahiti, 
in the last letter he wrote to me, Robert Keable sent 
word that he had found the house he was looking for 
—“‘a Paradise of a spot.”’ 

And now at forty Robert Keable is dead. Sunt hec 
lachryme rerum. 


THE STRANGE CASE 


OF MR. C. K. MUNRO. 


By ANDREW E. MALONE. 


E’S considered a coming man by the literary 

and theatrical people of England. Somerset 
Maugham thinks he’s the most brilliant of the younger 
dramatists. I’ve heard that Mr. Shaw is quite keen 
about his work.’* So Miss Jean Cadell informed a 
New York interviewer who sought information about 
Mr. Munro when his two plays were about to be pro- 
duced in America. She might have added, so that 
America might be suitably impressed, that Mr. Desmond 
McCarthy had said: ‘“‘ Mr. C. K. Munro is, of all the 
voung dramatists, the one most likely to produce a 
masterpiece.”” This is very high praise indeed for a 
young dramatist who has so far given the English stage 
six plays of distinction. Alone among the younger 
dramatists he seems destined to carry the tradition 
of Shaw, Galsworthy and Granville Barker into the 
looser, more hectic, atmosphere of the post-war theatre. 
Thus it was inevitable that Mr. Ashley Dukes should 
class Mr. Munro among his “ Forerunners’”’ under the 
name of “ Realist.’’ That is not to say that Mr. Munro 
is not up to date and original—it is merely to suggest 
that at a time when dramatic technique is somewhat 
loose Mr. Munro takes care to shape his plays. 

The strange thing about Mr. Munro is that all his 
plays have an object. They are not merely “ plays,” 
not merely pieces of work calculated to produce a good 
income for their author and to give him that kind of 
fame which is achieved by publicity managers. The 
fervour which led Mr. Shaw to turn to the theatre as 
other men would have turned to the Church has brought 
Mr. Munro to the theatre also. That he has a philosophy 
which is as definite as that of Mr. Shaw there can be 
no doubt, and he has the methodical mind of Mr. Gals- 
worthy. He has none of the faith in human per- 
fectibility by governmental decree which characterised 
the older dramatists, and he emphasises more than 
they the importance of the individual. He is an un- 
compromising realist who never errs by showing too 
little. On the stage he reveals everything, and in his 
efforts to convey boredom he can be boring himself. 


That also might be said of either Mr. Galsworthy or 
Mr. Shaw, and it seems certain that Mr. Munro has 
learned more about play-writing from Mr. Galsworthy 
than from any other dramatist. But Mr. Munro is 
an Irishman, with all the hardness of an Irishman, 
and he has not that surplus of pity which so often 
leads Mr. Galsworthy into sentimentality. In thought 
as in method Mr. Munro is clear, cold, aloof ; dissecting 
the follies of humanity with as little feeling as a student 
in an anatomy class dissects a corpse. Using the 
same material Mr. Galsworthy is overwhelmed by 
pity, and Mr. Shaw leads his audiences to a reasoned 
conclusion. For Mr. Munro there is only one problem 
where Mr. Shaw and Mr. Galsworthy have found many. 
It is the problem of human nature ; and as the problem 
is so vast and so varied he makes no attempt to offer 
a solution. He recognises that the problem, in so far 
as it is a problem at all, is collective and historical ; 
but any solution must be individual and ethical. Of 
faith in Parliaments and their Acts Mr. Munro seems 
to have very little, and in this lack of faith he very 
accurately reflects the spirit of his time, a_ time 
of disillusionment which witnesses with detached 
equanimity the almost world-wide breakdown of 
nineteenth century democracy. Yet, despite all this, 
his plays proclaim him to be what would in pre-war 
days have been called a Liberal in his political outlook. 
The violence of the ‘““ New Drama,” of the younger 
dramatists of Continental Europe, is not his. He has 
the irony and the cold logic of Mr. Shaw, but he has 
none of Mr. Shaw’s brilliant wit and sense of paradox. 

The career of Mr. Munro as a dramatist opened in 
1915 with the production by the Stage Society in London 
of a play called ‘“‘ Wanderers,” which did not receive 
much attention outside the circle of the dramatic critics 
and members of the Society. The war ran its course 
taking Mr. Munro and many millions with it, so no 
other play came from him till 1921, when “ At Mrs. 
Beam’s’’ was produced also by the Stage Society 
which has produced all his plays to date. 
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“At Mrs. Beam’s”’ had a very successful run in 
London on the commercial stage, as it has also had 
in the English provinces, and it has been produced 
in New York. This very amusingly ironic comedy 
of London boarding house life made the name of C. K. 
Munro widely and favourably known to the ordinary 
playgoer, so widely and so favourably indeed that the 
temptation to stereotype, which is expected of authors 
and actors, niust have been 
very great. To the pleased 
astonishment of all who feared 
that he might succumb 
to the temptation, his next 
play, “The Rumour,’’ 
was as different from the 
comedy as it could possibly 
be. Rumour” was 
produced in London in 1922, 
and was followed, by a play 
of a somewhat similar kind, 
“ Progress,” in 1924. Then 
in the same year, 1924, 
came “ Storm,” a comedy 
in the manner and largely 
of the matter of “ At Mrs. 
Beam’s,”” which also had 
a successful run the 
commercial stage after its 
production by the Stage 
Society. Then in June, 1926, 
came “The Mountain,” a 
reversion to the manner of 


“The Rumour” and “ Pro- 
gress.’ Thus apparently 
there are two_ separate 


dramatists producing plays 
under the name of C. K. 
Munro. There is the very 
serious-minded Mr. Munro 
who is occupied with the 
great social, ethical and political problems of his time ; 
and there is the Mr. Munro who can laugh at the antics 
of Miss Shoe and Miss Gee in their boarding houses and 
hydropathic hotels. But that is superficial; there is 
in reality only one very serious-minded Mr. Munro 
who knows that all the mischief in the world is caused 
by gossiping fools and knaves in the home and in the 
state. 

Irishmen are popularly regarded in England as frivo- 
lous persons who can be depended upon to take nothing 
seriously. That estimate is the very opposite of the 
fact as Mr. Shaw pointed out when he put Larry Doyle 
on the stage. It is true that with an English audience 
Irishmen often act as they know they are expected to 
act, but that in no way invalidates the statement that 
Irishmen are really serious persons, witty and ironic 
but with no sense of humour as Englishmen understand 
humour. An Irishman would die of shame if he thought 
he were being laughed at by the crowd. The comedy 
of the Irishman is satire sweetened by wit ; the comedy 
of the Englishman is humour flavoured by sentiment. 
The comedy of the Irishman very often approaches 
tragedy, and at its best it is tragi-comedy. So Mr. 
Munro is as much of a puzzle as was Mr. Shaw for the 
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many years during which he was so busy “ showing 
up” everything that seemed to him to be wrong in 
England. The process of “ showing up” has now 
been undertaken by Mr. Munro, but instead of showing 
up England and the English, as Mr. Shaw did, he 
shows up Everyman and the World as they seem to 
him in all the fatuity of post-war bungling. There is 
little verbal wit in the plays of Mr. Munro, because 
Mr. Munro is an Irishman 
with a difference. That is 
to say he is a Belfastman, 
as is Mr. St. John Ervine, 
and no one has yet discovered 
that Mr. Ervine is witty 
when he uses his sledge 
hammer because he is without 
a rapier. The atmosphere 
of Puritanism and fanatical 
zeal that is normal to Bel- 
fast is not conducive to the 
development of wit. There 
“life is real, life is earnest ”’ 
without trimming or orna- 


mentation. Belfast could 
produce “ John Ferguson” 
or “The Magnanimous 
Lover,” but it could never 
produce “The School 
for Scandal,” ‘‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer,’’ ‘‘The 


Devil’s Disciple”’ or “‘ The 
Playboy of the Western 
World.”” In the plays of 
Mr. Munro there is all the 
earnestnessof the Belfastman, 
there is plenty of Irish 
irony, but there is no Irish 
wit. 

Look at his two comedies ! 
He has himself definitely 
labelled ‘‘ At Mrs. Beam’s”’ and “Storm” comedies, 
so that there can be no misunderstanding their purpose. 
But was that purpose solely to amuse and entertain 
as so many thousands of persons have been led to 
suppose ? These two comedies are studies in futility ; 
the waste it involves, the pathos of it, even the fun of 
it. But it is the waste and the pathos that interest 
Mr. Munro, as it is the fun that appeals to audiences 
generally. It is permissible to doubt that Mr. Munro 
saw any of the fun at all. As a good citizen of Belfast, 
brought up in an atmosphere of contemptuous pity 
for the futility of his compatriots of the “ South and 
West of Ireland,’’ he would not see anything funny 
in Miss Shoe or Miss Gee. They would be simply 
nuisances at which one could laugh only in desperation 
or contempt. The futility of Miss Shoe, in “ At Mrs. 
Beam’s,”’ is magnificent; her imbecile chatter is of 
the kind that can destroy a holiday. She has a fund 
of useless, inaccurate information, which she imparts 
with a verbosity that reduces the realistic method 
almost to the level of a gramophone record. We 
actually live with her, bored by her malicious chatter, 
recognising in her a specimen of the world’s superfluity 
of femininity. She is futility itself, wearing out a life 


Mr. C. K. Munro. 
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that is useless in an effort at altruism that twists in 
the making. If Miss Shoe and her like were not so 
common, Mr. Munro’s presentation of her would be 
intolerably boring. As she is she is caricatured only 
by the compression of her interminable harangues 
and the confinement of her encyclopedic knowledge. 

Miss Gee, in ‘“‘ Storm,” is another finished study in 
spinsterhood ; she is the play despite the fact that 
it is the girl Storm who gives the play its title. The 
theme is really Miss Gee and her manceuvres, under 
cover of the purest friendship, to detach husbands from 
their wives and to focus their thoughts upon herself. 
She is the candid friend, generous, flattering, far- 
seeing, a balm to all who believe themselves misunder- 
stood. ‘‘ Men never seem to care for the best sort 
of woman,” Miss Gee says when her victims are not 
attracted by herself. The girl Storm is left vague, 
and in the theatre such treatment is not satisfactory. 
Nevertheless “Storm” is a better play than “ At 
Mrs. Beam’s”’; the characters are more thoroughly 
studied, and more finished in presentation ; they have 
depth and are not mere silhouettes. In both plays 
there is the comedy of human nature, easily recognisable 
but sometimes as tedious as the comedy of real life. 
Bores are only funny at a distance, or when they are 
inflicting themselves upon other people than ourselves. 

It is by his two comedies that Mr. Munro is best 
known, but it is by his serious plays that he will be 
ultimately judged. He has now produced three such 
plays, taking within their scope all the major problems 
of our time. What a symbolist like Karel Capek 
challenges in “ R. U. R.,”’ or expressionists like Ernst 
Toller or Elmer Rice in ‘‘ Masses and Man” and “ The 
Adding Machine,’’ Mr. Munro sets out in terms of stark 
reality in “The Rumour ”’ (1922), “ Progress ’’ (1924) 
and ‘The Mountain’’ (1926). None of these plays 
has got beyond the comparatively private performances 
given by the Stage Society, though all of them will 
repay attention from managers in search of possible 
stage successes. In these three plays Mr. Munro 
proves not only that he is a good observer and a good 
psychologist, but also that he can reconstruct minds 
and words in terms of real life and in dramatic form. 
Where Capek attracts attention by his fantastic symbols, 
Mr. Munro compels attention by strict verisimilitude. 
Karel Capek achieved fame by his robots and _ his 
insects, but C. K. Munro is ignored because of his 
perfectly-presented human beings! But the theatre is 
not the place for problems! Isit not? If the problem 
be presented meanly as in ‘“‘ The Vortex,” or sensa- 
tionally as in ‘‘ Spring Cleaning,” or fantastically as 
in “ R. U. R.” the theatre has a place for it. Is there 
not also in the theatre a place for a problem when it 
is presented realistically and sincerely ? 

The search for material progress leads always to 
war. Such is Mr. Munro’s reading of human history. 
In “ The Rumour ” and “ Progress’ he is as negative 
as was Anatole France in “ L’ile des Pingouins,’’ em- 
phasising the necessity for new standards of ethical 
and spiritual values. In ‘‘ The Mountain ’’ he is more 
positive as he makes the Wandering Elder declare : 
“Inasmuch as men are inhuman they need tyrants ; 
inasmuch as men will not listen to the authority of 
God they must bow to the authority of man. That 


is the great truth—and you little men may replace each 
other as fast as you like, but the great truth remains.” 
“You have achieved the only victory a man can 
achieve,” says the Elder to Captain Yevan, “ and that 
is victory over himself. And having achieved that you 
are at last ready for the task for which I now claim 
you.” ‘What is that?” asks Yevan. “To teach 
the people not to need a tyrant,” answers the Elder. 

When General Bernhardi expressed the opinion that 
states could not be bound by the same ethical rules as 
individuals he merely echoed Machiavelli, but he was 
held to public execration by newspapers conducted 
upon that belief. State ethics ought to be the same 
as private ethics, but they are not, and in “ The 
Rumour ’’* (which is, I hear, to be produced in London 
this month) Mr. Munro shows up the terrible conse- 
quences. By means of a baseless rumour deliberately 
set abroad by the capitalist interests of a great Power, 
two small Powers are goaded to war. Before the war 
begins it has been arranged which of the small states 
shall win and who shall have the spoils. The political 
wires are pulled, and the big state, with another as 
big, come to the aid of the financiers. The victorious 
small state gets only satisfied honour and the war 
debts, while the big states get “an extraordinarily 
tich commercial connection and sphere of influence.” 
As displayed by Mr. Munro patriotism is indeed “ the 
last refuge of a scoundrel.’’ The play is expository 
in method, revealing everything, not following the usual 
dramatic method, which reveals only the significant 
things. It is evidently Mr. Munro’sintention to showthat 
it is the /ittle things that count, and the little things 
can be emphasised only by repetition. But to become a 
popular dramatist Mr. Munro must cease to write as if 
he were merely a recording agency for his characters. 

It is possible that Mr. Munro is clear and certain 
in his own mind as to the ideal to which he would have 
mankind aspire, but that clear-cut certainty is not 
to be extracted from his plays. Mere conquest of self 
cannot produce an ideal world any more than mere 
conquest of inanimate matter. So long as he is ironic 
and negative, Mr. Munro is understandable ; it is when 
he becomes positive that he collapses into mere wordi- 
ness. So far his philosophy is yet incomplete; the 
three plays may be but parts of a scheme which Mr. 
Munro is slowly working out, and perhaps in time it 
may be possible to discover what it is that he desires. 
At present he is but a voice in the wilderness, uttering 
in hundreds of thousands of words: ‘‘ Lord, what fools 
these mortals be! ’’ But he has set the world laughing 
at the antics of Miss Shoe and Miss Gee ; and for that 
much will be forgiven him. 

All his plays have an interest for the technician 
as they are as loosely knit as a cinema scenario, and 
follow a somewhat similar method. His first acts 
are all splendid, closely woven and vivid, but his later 
acts are not so good despite scenes that are perfect 
and characterisation that will be a revelation to play- 
goers when they have an opportunity of seeing the 
plays on the stage. That opportunity should not be long 
delayed. When playgoers are given that opportunity 
they will realise that the world has another potentially 
big dramatist from whom much may be expected. 


* Acting version. 5s. (Collins.) 
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THOMAS HARDY. 


By St. JOHN ADCOCK. 


HEN Thomas Hardy made his first appearance 
as an author with an entertaining essay on 
““ How I Built Myself a House,’”’ in Chambers’s Journal 
for March, 1865, no critic, even the most prescient, 
could have foretold that 
this was the first step 
in a career whose last 
would bring him to that 
great scene of national 
sorrow and national 
homage enacted last 
month in Westminster 
Abbey. It is unlikely 
that Hardy himself had 
any dreams in that 
direction ; to the end 
he was the most modest 
and unassuming of 
men, and in 1865 he 
was still devoting him- 
self to the study of 
architecture and, like 
hundreds of other 
people, writing a little 
verse in his leisure 
hours. 

He was born in June, 
1840, at the Dorsetshire 
village of Upper Bock- 
hampton, and until he 

From the Bronze Bust by Maggie was about seventeen 
Richardson dived the sort of homely 

country life, among 
homely country folk, that he has pictured in his novels. 
He followed his own inclination in the choice of a 
profession and, after studying for three years with an 
ecclesiastical architect in Dorset, came to London and 
worked on Adelphi Terrace in the office of Sir Arthur 
Blomfield. (His bizarre poem addressed to A. W. 
Blomfield is dated from 8, Adelphi Terrace.) That his 
heart was in his first profession is intimated by the 
continuing interest in architecture shown in some of the 
novels, and by the fact that he became proficient 
enough in it to win the Tite prize for architectural 
design, and a prize and medal of the Institute of British 
Architects for an essay on Coloured Brick and Terra- 
Cotta Architecture. 

But he was not destined to travel far along that road. 
By the time he was thirty his ambitions were definitely 
moving in a different direction, and he wrote his first 
work of fiction. Before that he had for five years, in 
his own words, “‘ practised the writing of poetry,”’ but 
as soon as he began to realise his gift as a novelist he, 
with characteristic thoroughness, concentrated on that 
art, destroyed most of his poems and wrote no more 
until efter he had written “ finis’’ to his last novel. 

That. earliest novel of his, “‘ Desperate Remedies,” 
came out in 1871, and was no very promising perform- 
ance. It was a sensational story, not particularly good 
of its kind, and was so far from being successful that 
it did not reach a second edition and part of the first 


was remaindered ; several unbound copies being sold 
as waste-paper. A well-known author once told me 
that, wandering in the days of his youth down Kings- 
land Road way, he came upon an enterprising hawker 
who possessed some of those unbound copies, and had 
put brown-paper covers on them and was selling them 
off at a street corner for fourpence apiece. If one of 
those copies could be discovered now, I understand, 
there are collectors who would compete for the privilege 
of paying two hundred pounds for it, possibly more. But 
though “‘ Desperate Remedies ”’ was a false start, a year 
later, in 1872, Hardy had found himself and the work 
he was born to do, and if ‘‘ Under the Greenwood 
Tree ’’ had no sensational reception, there were discern- 
ing readers of that “ rural painting of the Dutch School ”’ 
who recognised that a new planet had swum into their 
ken. One discerning reader was Frederick Greenwood, 
who was editing the Cornhill. I heard him in his 
latter days, in an after-dinner talk at the Whitefriars 
Club, tell the well-known story of how, glancing over 
the Charing Cross bookstall for something to read in 
the train, his eye was caught by the familiar letters 
of his own name in the title of ““ Under the Greenwood 
Tree,’’ and he bought it at a venture. He was so taken 
with the quiet humour and charm of that realistic 
prose pastoral that he commissioned Hardy to write 
him a serial, and in due course “‘ Far From the Madding 
Crowd ”’ made its appearance in the Cornhill. 

Almost from the first you find Hardy preoccupied 
with the satire of circumstance, the irony of coincidence, 
the wayward infidelities of human character. These 
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run through “A Pair of 
Blue Eyes,’”’ which preceded 
“Far From the Madding 
Crowd.” Elfride, of the 
blue eyes, wins the heart of 
Stephen Smith, the young 
architect from London, and 
seems to have given him 
her own, but while Stephen 
is away she meets and is 
easily conquered by the 
attractive, maturer Knight, 
and their romance of 
passion, jealousy and disaster 
ends with that characteristic 


Photo by 
episode of the two rivals Clive Holland. 


Pr Sluyatr 3 ts the old house of the D'Urbervilles’ where Tess and Angel Clare spent 
making a railw ay Journey their brief and tragic honeymoon. 


unconscious of the fact that 
the dead body of the girl they loved is being carried 
in the same train. This grim incident is repeated with 
variations by one of the short stories in ‘“ A Changed 
Man.’ But though ingenuities of this type play a 
considerable part in Hardy’s world, they fall into the 
background and are insignificant beside the greater 
qualities of his work. 

“The Hand of Ethelberta,” “‘ A Laodician’’ and 
“Two on a Tower,” even that delightful romance of 
the Napoleonic wars, ‘The Trumpet Major,” are 
among his minor achievements. There are no more 
masterly short stories in the language than some that 
are in “A Group of Noble Dames,” “ Life’s Little 
Ironies”” and ‘‘ The Changed Man,” but the books 
that give Hardy his place with the greatest of English 
novelists are ‘‘ The Return of the Native,” “‘ The Mayor 
of Casterbridge,” “‘ The Woodlanders,”’ “ Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles” and ‘‘ Jude the Obscure.” 

Hardy abandoned architecture, left London and 
returned to Wessex when he had satisfied himself that 
literature was his true 
vocation, and in 1885 he finally 
settled at Max Gate, Dor- 
chester, and thereafter made 
that his home until his 
death. He set himself to be 
the historian of the place 
in which he was born and 
where nearly all his life 
was spent. Dorsetshire, 
Devon, Somerset, Hampshire 
‘ .d Wiltshire, the hundred 
and forty square miles of the 
old kingdom of the West 
Saxons, became his kingdom, 
and he did not fail to find in- 
finite riches in that little room. 
It was Chapman who said : 
“No pen did anything eternal 

write 

That was not steeped in 

humour of the night,” 
and Hardy’s pen was steeped 
in that dark humour; od 
there is often something of — le “lve Holland. 
the grimness, horror and 


grandeur of Elizabethan 
tragedy in the warp and woof 
of his stories. But there is 
beauty and tenderness in 
them too—in his wonder- 
ful descriptions of natural 
scenery, in the joyously sym- 
pathetic humour and genial, 
subtle satire with which he 
interprets rural character, 
in his sensitive kindliness 
toward all the furred and 
feathered creatures of the wild. 
If he handles human weakness, 
folly, error with a pitilessly 


Wellbridge Manor House, jronic realism, his irony is 


always directed against fate 
and circumstance and _ is 
veined with a limitless pity for their victims. 

I remember when “ Tess ’’ and ‘‘ Jude the Obscure ”’ 
were first published, and the outcry raised in the press 
and in the pulpit against their morality ; and remember 
hearing a denunciatory sermon preached on “ Tess’ | 
at a church in the Finchley Road, the chief cause of 
offence being that on the title page she was described 
as “a pure woman.”’ When I read the book I felt it 
might have been more tactful to have called her, in 
Massinger’s term, “a very woman,” but I was not 
conscious of any immorality in it beyond the natural 
immorality of the human species. Hardy was being 
blamed because men and women are what they are, 
and because he had put too much fact into his fiction. 
Reading ‘‘ Jude”’ for the first time shortly after its 
publication, I was so subdued to the atmosphere of the 
whole story, so profoundly moved by the utter hopeless- 
ness of Jude’s struggle with his environment, his eager, 
passionate attempts to secure an education and rise in 
the world, the flaws of character, mistakes of conduct 
that inevitably thwarted 
all his hopes and left him 
dying wretchedly at last, 
that I lived under the shadow 
of that story, strangely de- 
pressed, for many days after ; 
it left me with such a feel- 
ing of man’s helplessness, of 
the drab futility of things. 
I reread it recently, and 
it had no such effect on me ; 
perhaps because it seems 
to me now, in some of its 
details, tooarbitrarily planned 
and so somewhat of an 
exaggeration of general truth ; 
perhaps because I have lived 
much longer and grown 
too inured to such futilities 
to take them so much to 
heart. But I can still feel 
the greatness of the story ; 
the uncanny insight with 
which its characters are 
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showing Grammar School (with clock) where Thomas Hardy 
received his education. 
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the lifelikeness it gains from its plain, matter-of-fact 
manner of narration—a lifelikeness so convincing that 
you are almost forced to believe in certain of its develop- 
ments in spite of yourself. For instance, Jude is tricked 
into remarrying the woman he does not love and has 
divorced ; and Sue, after her children and Jude’s have 
been tragically killed, is impelled by a sense of duty, 
still loving Jude and still loved by him, to go back and 
remarry the husband 
who had divorced her, 
whom she does not 
love and by whose 
presence she re- 
pelled. If only one 
of them had done 
that it might have 
seemed a strange 
aberration but not 
unlikely ; that both 
should do that seems 
more as if they Were 
acting according to 
the plan of their 
creator than accord- 
ing tonature. Never- 
theless I am so 
susceptible to the 
magic of Hardy that 
I am none too sure of 
myself in saying this. 
Except on occasion 
—that tremendous 
vision of Egdon Heath 
in “The Return of 
the Native,” the 
picture of Tess at work 
in the dairy, many 
another sketch of 
pastoral life and 
scenery under the 
stars or the sun— 


From a painting by Augustus E, John, A.R.A., 


show us nothing but our own experience of life; if we 
cannot accept his point of view and be satisfied when 
he makes things happen consistently with that view of 
his, we had best leave him unread. Hardy rightly lays 
it down in a preface to “ Tess,’”’ that “‘a novel is an 
impression, not an argument,” and urges that it is the 
business of a “‘ mere tale-teller’’ to write down “ how 
the things of the world strike him, without any ulterior 
intentions whatever.” 
That is his complete 

justification. His 
{ novels are not ethical 
: treatises, not a 
scientific exposition of 
universal law, but 
stories of life and the 
world as they appear 
to him—as he has 
known them—and as 
such they are among 
the highest things of 
their kind in our 
literature. 

Hardy has been 
nearly as much 
troubled by commen- 
tators as Shakespeare 
has. It is a mistake 
to try to formulate 
from his tales a philo- 
sophy of the universe. 
His philosophy is as 
limited in one direc- 
tion as that of Dickens 
inanother. You have 
to allow in each case 
for the temperament of 
the interpreter. Life 
is, after all, very much 
what each of us makes 
of it—what each of us 


Thomas Hardy, O.M. 


which has been presented by Mr. H, T. Riches to the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 


there is little of charm 
or beauty in Hardy’s 
style ; he keeps to an austere simplicity of narration that 
is at times flat and crude in its plainness of statement. 
I confess it irks me a little when he speaks of “ the 
aforesaid” so-and-so; or introducing somebody re- 
marks, ‘‘ We shall have more to say of him later on,” 
or begins one chapter with, ‘“‘ The purpose of a chronicler 
of moods and deeds does not require him to express his 
personal views upon the grave controversy above 
given ’’; or begins another with, ‘‘ The last pages to 
which the chronicler of these lines would ask the reader’s 
attention are concerned with the scene in and out of 
Jude’s bedroom when leafy summer came round again.” 
Yet the very use of that precise language, which is 
more suited to official documents, has a sort of effect 
in adding to the actuality of the tale, in suggesting that 
facts are being related to you in exact and unvarnished 
detail. 

In any case, most of us are apt to take our fiction 
too seriously. We must allow an author to choose his 
own way, to adopt his own conventions ; if we expect 
him to adopt methods that seem best to us, and to 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Chenil Gallery. 


thinks itis. Hardy,a 
deeply contemplative 
spirit, quietly withdrawn from the world at large, look- 
ing on and brooding over its vanities, futilities, terribly 
transitory glories, its suffering and sorrow, its happi- 
ness that never lasts long, has presented it all from his 
standpoint with a graphic and truthful realism. He 
saw men and women as the sport of circumstance, 
puppets in the hands of an iron destiny that delights 
in snatching joy away from them just as they are 
grasping it, and in ironically making mock of their good 
purposes and noblest aims; blindly or indifferently, or 
with deliberate malice, driving them to confusion and 
disaster. There is no pessimism in this. It is the 
simple, hard truth about life; or part of the truth; 
for we know that events often happen as he says they 
do. So far as his acquaintance with life goes, Hardy 
paints the truth, with the pity, the irony and forceful 
realism of a great humanist and a great artist, and it 
is foolish to expect more of him. Hardy was not an 
unmitigated philosopher, but an artist and, like all 
artists, subject to his moods. Now and then, in “ The 
Dynasts ’’ and elsewhere, he writes as if he were inclining 
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to our orthodox beliefs ; and though Shakespeare says 
in one place : 
“ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will” ; 
and in another : 
“As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, 
They kill us for their sport,” 
we do not class Shakespeare among the pessimists. 

Dickens, unlike Hardy, was no recluse. He was not 
a brooding looker-on, but a genial, sociable, expansive 
being, at home in all manner of society ; as essentially 
a man of the town, delighting in the motley humours 
of the crowd, as Hardy was a man of the country, find- 
ing inspiration in solitary musings, a shrewd spectator 
of the game in which the other was a robust player. 
Neither saw life whole; nobody does; each saw it 
from his very different angle, and of course interpreted 
it differently. Dickens saw a Providence at work 
everywhere bringing good out of evil; Hardy saw 
everywhere cruel or blind forces diverting themselves 
with human aspirations and bringing them to naught. 
He traced human misery to that “ President of the 
Immortals ’’ who, when she ended on the gallows, had 
“finished his sport with Tess.’’ Dickens traced it 
more to man’s inhumanity to man and believed it was 
remediable—that when man had risen farther from 
his bestial beginnings he could and would bring more 
order, more happiness into his own life and into a world 
which at last he could remould to something nearer to 
his heart’s desire. Unless you grant to each his percep- 
tion of the scheme of things and read his stories in the 
light of that perception, you will never read them with 
any understanding. 

Even some of Hardy’s admirers protest against his 
too frequent use of coincidence. Such an objection 
could be more legitimately made against Dickens than 
against Hardy. If we accept it that the callous gods, 
the ““Immanent Will,” are merely using us for their 
amusement, naturally they would get more fun out of 
compassing our discomfort by means of ingenious 
coincidences than by letting things occur too casually. 
Given his scheme of the universe, Hardy’s coincidences 
are perfectly justifiable and artistic. His people are 
not free agents ; when the gods are pulling the strings 
anything may happen, and nothing is improbable. 

I have left myself no space to speak of Hardy’s verse, 
and I do not regret this, for I think he was only a great 
poet when he was writing prose. Metre and rhyme 
hampered him; he danced in such fetters with diffi- 
culty. There is in his verse emotion, picturesque 
vividness, all his love of nature, his preoccupation with 
marital infelicity, his humour and irony and beautiful 
human pity for the wrongs humanity endures, but 
these things never have such great and harmonious 
utterance here as in his novels. There is rarely any 
feeling of wings in his lyrics; there is a sense of strain 
and labour in the hammering out of his metrical lines, 
and a use of ugly and discordant words that jar on the 
ear and do not belong to the vocabulary of poetry. 
Not infrequently he makes a fine and noble thought 
seem commonplace by his manner of versifying it. He 


has all Wordsworth’s love of nature, his quick eye and . 


sympathetic mind that watched and received impressions 
from its mightiest and minutest manifestations, but 


though at his worst he was seldom so banal as Words- 
worth, at his best he never reached that simple sublimity 
of phrase, that wedding of splendour of thought to splen- 
dour of utterance that were Wordsworth’s supreme gift. 

Less in the style than in the substance of his tales 
of village life, Crabbe has some affinity with Hardy ; 
he had far less imagination than Hardy but was equally 
realistic and had a better ear for music. It was a 
monotonous, rather mechanical music perhaps, and there 
was some excuse for saying that Crabbe was “ Pope 
in worsted stockings’’; it would be less excusable 
to say that as a poet of nature and of human nature 
Hardy was Wordsworth in hobnailed boots, yet 
there would be an odd half-truth in it. His verse 
walks heavily ; his ballads, cumbered with their metrical 
trappings and pressing incongruous words into their 
service, would be so much more effective as short 
stories, or written in prose as sketches of “ things 
seen’ rather than as things to be sung about. Poig- 
nance and a simple beauty are in some of his lyrics, such 
as ‘The Poet”; vigour and a deep sincerity in his 
war verse; poetry of idea, feeling, thought, fancy he 
has in plenty, but poetry of expression in verse was, 
except rarely, denied to him. Too often his lyrics are 
of this quality: 

‘“Sunned in the South, and here to-day ; 
—If all organic things 
Be sentient, Flowers, as some men say, 
What are your ponderings ? ”’ 


Even “‘ The Dynasts”’ is a great book, a great story 
but to me it does not seem great poetry so far as its 
language is concerned. It is immense in conception, 
magnificent in purpose, greatly imagined andits vast epic 
drama developed with masterly narrative power. Here 
again is all the stuff of poetry only occasionally rising 
to beauty of poetical utterance. It impresses you by 
the vastness and grandeur of its design; interests you 
intensely as a story; its soul is kingly but its manner 
and its robes are not. It may be wholly my fault and 
misfortune that I should think this, and here, putting 
my judgment aside, is a passage that one who thinks 
otherwise quotes as from the ‘“ magnificent final 
chorus ”’ of “‘ The Dynasts ”’ : 
‘““ But—a stirring thrills the air 
Like a sound of joyance there 
That the rages 
Of the ages 


Shall be cancelled, and deliverance offered from the 
darts that were, 


Consciousness the Will informing, till it fashions all 
things fair.”’ 
Magnificence of thought I can recognise here, but not 
magnificence or poetry of speech. 

Some have been saying that Hardy’s poetry will out- 
last his novels and prove his final passport to im- 
mortality. That seems to me a rashness of prophecy 
unworthy of any but Old Moore. If he had given us 
nothing but ‘‘ The Mayor of Casterbridge,’’ Tess” 
and “‘ Jude,” Hardy would still have towered a lonely 
figure among the novelists of his day ; with these books 
and ‘‘ The Return of the Native,”’ “‘ The Woodlanders ”’ 
and ‘“‘Far From the Madding Crowd” he has done 
enough for fame, and can afford to let the rest go, with- 
out risk of being forgotten ‘‘ while there’s a world, a 
people, and a year.” 
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THOMAS HARDY AND WESSEX. 


By Crive HoLttanp (Author of ‘‘ Thomas Hardy’s Country,” ‘‘ Wessex,’’ etc.). 


T is many years since I first met Thomas Hardy, 
and the recollection of the first meeting and chat 
with him in the pleasant drawing-room at ‘‘ Max Gate ”’ 
remains vivid in my memory. He leaned back easily 
in the arm-chair, and 
smilingly answered 
questions regarding 
the locale of some of 
his most important 
novels. 

“Tt must not, how- 
ever, be taken for 
granted,” he remarked, 
“that any given place 
is clearly indicated in 
any description in my 
books. Sometimes, in- 
deed, I have blended 
one with another to 
provide a scene.” 


Some years later, 
however, I cycled with 
him over a good deal 
of the ground in the 
district round about 
Dorchester, and visited 
a number of villages 
and spots which he 
admitted might with 
a certain reservation 
be considered as the 
places described in his 
books. Particularly 
was this the case with 
“ Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes,” ‘‘ Far from the 
Madding Crowd,” 
“The Trumpet Major,” 
Mayor of Caster- 
bridge,” The Return 
of the Native,” ‘‘ The 
Well Beloved” and 
“Under the Green- 
wood Tree.” 

On one of these occasions we had been riding up the 
lower slope of the road which climbs up High Stoy, 
the scene of “‘ The Lost Pyx”’ in “ Poems of the Past 
and Present.” Thomas Hardy dismounted, and leaned 
against the saddle of his bicycle, and with thoughtful 
gaze regarded the magnificent prospect of the Blackmore 
Vale, that from this point in the road lay extended below 
us, with a misty haze, through which the sunlight sent 
shafts of light, making it the more beautiful. After a 
pause he said: ‘‘I am going to ask you a question, 
will you answer it honestly ?”’ 

“Tf it can be answered at all it shall certainly be 
honestly,” I replied. 

“‘ Well, then,” he said. ‘‘‘ 1f you had had the choice 
of being born, would you have been ? ”’ 

What a simple, and yet, on consideration, perplexing 
question. One felt one ought to say “yes.” But the 
speaker’s solemnity and even earnestness in putting the 


From a drawing by Douglas Saowdon. 


question gave birth to a doubt. What the answer was 
does not in the least matter. In giving the answer I 
ventured to say: ‘‘ Would you?” 

After a pause the reply came: “No, surely not,” 
followed by several 
reasons which were 
weighty enough as the 
speaker put them. 

This was at the 
time when he was at 
ah the height of his fame 
as a novelist, about 
two years before—as 
far as I can remember 
—the publication of 
Jude the Obscure,” 
and Hardy’s final 
abandonment of the 
novel as a means of 
literary expression. 

A few years later 
and the pessimism that 
permeates his books 
and most of. his 
short stories, though 
lightened here and 
there with sly humour 
as though this seer was 
silently amused at the 
sorrows, struggles and 
frailties of mortals, 
was acknowledged in 
an interview a dis- 
tinguished critic had 
with him. The date 
} was the first year of 
the last century. 

iY The critic was in a 
; sense seeking to force 
upon Hardy the robe 
of a pessimist. He 
said to him: “ The 
pessimist holds, I 
take it, that the principle of evil is the stronger.” 
To which Mr. Hardy replied: “‘ No, I should not put 
it precisely in that way. For instance, people call me 
a pessimist; and if it is pessimism to think, with 
Sophocles, ‘ that not to have been born is best,’ then 
I do not object to the designation.” Then, no doubt 
remembering the storm of criticism that had a few 
years before raged around his final novel, he went on 
to add: “I never could understand why the word 
‘ pessimism ’ is such a red rag to many worthy people : 
and I believe, indeed, that a good deal of the robustious, 
swaggering optimism of recent literature is at the 
bottom cowardly and insincere.” Adding: “I do 
not see that we are likely to improve the world 
by asseverating, however loudly, that black is white, 
or at least that black is but a necessary contrast 
and foil, without which white would be white no 
longer.” 


Thomas Hardy. 
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Photo by Clive Holland. 


Seman on the edge of 
Bockhampton Heath 
in which Thomas 
Hardy was born. 


In the same interview, and on one occasion to the 
present writer, Thomas Hardy claimed that his books 
were not “the gospel of pessimism,’ as one American 
critic had described them, but “‘ one continued plea 
against ‘man’s inhumanity to man ’—to woman—and 
to the lower animals.”’ 

Concerning the possibility of putting an end to war 
the great novelist even then had decided views : 


** Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘ in my opinion (he was speaking prior 
to the Great War) war is doomed. It is doomed by the 
gradual growth of the introspective faculty of mankind— 
of their power of putting themselves in another's place, 
and of taking a point of view that is not their own. In 
another aspect this may be called the growth of a sense of 
humour. Not to-day, nor to-morrow, but in the fulness 
of time, war will come to an end, not tor morall reasons, 
but because of its absurdity.” 


Many will pray, whether they agree or not with the 
reason Hardy ascribed for the ending of war, that he 
may prove to have been a seer whose vision, to 
use his own phrase, “in the fullness of time,’’ may 
come true. 

Much from time to time has been written and said 
concerning the use by Hardy of many Anglo-Saxon 


Photo by Clive Holland. 
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Talbothays Dairy 
where Tess worked. 


words. He once told me that the use was deliberate 
and not merely fortuitous or even from habit. He said, 
if I remember rightly : 

‘My critics have sometimes taken me to task for the 
use of local Wessex words, which they declare to have 
become obsolete. Whatever these may think, the words 
used are not obsolete down here in Wessex ; they ave used 
and understood by educated people. So why, if they fill 
a gap in the language—and if they express an idea that 
cannot be otherwise so adequately or accurately expressed, 
why not use, and in a sense preserve, them in the spoken 
or written language ? ”’ 


Thomas Hardy continued to use these words to the 
end, not only because of their expressiveness and 
adequacy, but also because, I think, he was im- 
pelled to them by that vein of Anglo-Saxon 
character and love of bygone things which were 
peculiar to him. 

But if he was a pessimist—and, from his own ad- 
mission and the vein of gloom that runs through most 
of his writings, who can deny that he was ?—he was also 
capable of the greatest kindliness, and had a charm 
that only those who got to know him well fully realised. 
Here is an instance. 

One July day, a number of years ago, we were cycling 
together near Milborne St. Andrews—the Millpond 
St. Jude’s of ‘“‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles” and ‘ Far 
from the Madding Crowd ’’—-when we came to a small 


Photo by Clive Holland. 


Two views of Egdon Heath, which plays such a large part in ‘‘ The Return of the Native.” 
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hamlet in which there was a delightful thatched cottage 
with roses climbing over the porch, and its front garden 
ablaze with the old-fashioned flowers that Hardy loved, 
hollyhocks, Canterbury bells, sweet peas, sweet williams, 
sunflowers, nasturtiums, stocks and standard roses. He 
said: “‘ We will go in there. I always have a cup of 
tea with Mrs. S. when I come through the village. She 
is a charming old lady. Come along in.” 

We entered, and Mrs. S., whom I afterwards learned 
was nearly eighty and 
Thomas Hardy’s 
senior at that time 
by a score of years 
or so, came forward 
smiling to greet him. 
She had a peaceful, 
happy old face, with 
a skin like that of a 
wrinkled russet apple 
kissed by the sun. 
While we were wait- 
ing for the kettle to 
boil, Hardy got up 
and walked toa 
diamond-paned 
window on the op- 
posite side of the 
room, where a young 
girl was seated at a 
sewing machine mak- 
ing a dress. He 
stood talking to her 
for a minute or two, 
and I noticed she 
blushed. Then he 
came back and said: 
“* Annie, who is Mrs. 
S.’s grandchild, is 
making herself a 
new dress.” “A 
wedding dress,” I 
suggested. “‘How did 
you know ?’’ he exclaimed. “I will ask her.”” He got 
up and went over and spoke to the girl, who laughed and 
blushed even a deeper red. On his return he said: 
“You must be a Sherlock Holmes ’”’ (it was about the 
time that Conan Doyle’s famous detective had made his 
bow to the public in volume form) “ to have guessed 
that. How did you do it?” I told him that the 
colour of the dress—pale blue, the Virgin’s colour—was 
a favourite one (in those days) with village brides, and 
that Annie’s blush, when he had drawn attention to it, 
‘had given me the clue. 

In the end Hardy said that of course he must attend 
Annie’s wedding on the following Tuesday week, which 
he did, cycling over, I was afterwards told, and signing 
the register with the other witnesses, if he did not 
actually ‘‘ give her away.” 

All tea-time he chatted to the old lady and her grand- 
daughter in the Wessex.tongue, as though he were one 
of the people, rather than the genius whose name was 
known across the world. 

He was an irreproachable host in his own home, 
when once the genuine shyness had worn off. In the 


Mr. and Mrs. Tho 


in the garden of{their!house‘at Max Gate, Dorchester. 


summer of rgor I had the pleasure of taking a party 
composed of members of a well-known London literary 
and journalistic club for a tour in the Hardy country, 
especially through that portion relating to “‘ Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles,” ‘“‘ Far from the Madding Crowd and 
“The Mayor of Casterbridge.”” In the afternoon Mr. 
and Mrs. Hardy entertained the “ pilgrims ’’ to tea on 
the lawn at ‘‘ Max Gate.” There were a number of 
well-known and even distinguished people among the 
visitors, and all day 
long most of the 
party, few of whom 
had ever met the 
great novelist, spec- 
ulated regarding 
him. Each one felt 
he had met a great 
English writer to find 
him a simple, cul- 
tured, retiring man 
with apparently the 
tastes of a country 
squire. And that 
was the impression, 
I fancy, almost every 
one who came in 
contact with Hardy 
took away with him. 
Few, too, know of 
his direct connection 
with the West 

Country and the 
Cornwall that he 

described in “ A Pair 

of Blue Eyes.’ Here 
are the facts of his 
life for a time in that 

“region of dream 

and mystery,” as 

he called it. In 

1870 the little church 

of St. Juliot, near 
Boscastle, was restored, and the future novelist spent 
some months at the rectory superintending the work, 
and it was in the garden there that he wrote “A 
Pair of Blue Eyes.” The spot where he used to 
sit and write overlooks a lovely valley down which 
a stream wends its way, and this is still pointed 
out. 

The parish reaches to the sea, and the rugged coast 
thereabouts is wild and beautiful. The scene of the 
story is laid here; many of the place-names are easily 
identified and some of the incidents have foundation 
in fact. The heroine Elfrida is said to be a portrait 
of the young lady who afterwards became the first 
Mrs. Thomas Hardy, and the man whom she rescued 
from drowning is thought to be Thomas Hardy himself. 
Elfrida was the sister-in-law of the rector of the parish. 
Hardy visited St. Juliot’s several times in after life 
and always maintained an interest in the place. 

The church contains a tablet to the memory of his 
first wife bearing the following inscription (for which 
we are indebted to the Rev. J. S. Badcock, rector of 
St. Sennen, Cornwall} : 


as Hardy 
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“To the dear Memory of Emma Lavinia Hardy, born 
Gifford, the wife of Thomas Hardy, author, and sister-in- 
law of the Rev. C. Holder, formerly incumbent of this 
parish: before her marriage she lived at the Rectory 
1868-1873, conducted the church music, and laid the first 
stone of the re-built aisle and tower; she died at Dor- 
chester 1912, and is buried at Stinsford, Dorset. Erected 
by her husband 1913.” 


Hardy found his kingdom literally in Wessex, that 
ancient region which, before he had touched it de- 
scriptively with the alchemy of genius, was a mere 
name, no longer existent even upon the map. Now for 
tens of thousands of readers he has made familiar its 
types, bygone customs and “ old crusted characters ’’— 
some of which even to-day survive in the remoter por- 
tions—its breezy uplands, chalk cliffs, rocky coastline, 
peaceful hamlets and villages, life in its sleepy, historic 
capital, lovely vales, swelling downs and gorse and 
heather-clad stretches of moorland. No heath is more 
famous than that of ‘‘ Egdon,”’ though some, for ex- 
ample Culloden Moor, may be more historic. And 
Wellbridge Manor House, in which poor Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles passed her tragic honeymoon, is visited by 
thousands. And so true to life, though not photo- 
graphic, was Hardy in his character drawing that one 
may meet John Durbeyfields, Gabriel Oaks, Bathsheba 
Everdenes, Fanny Robins, Dick Dewys, Eustacia Vyes 
and Clym Yeobrights in remoter parts of Dorset to-day. 

No other writer has so well depicted the whole of 
the country-side of any given district as has Thomas 
Hardy that of Wessex, with its changes from hill to 


vale, its sharply defined divisions in the pursuits of each 
locality, its old-world, slowly moving life, and the 
ancient history bound up with it. No modern writer 
has successfully competed with him as a delineator of 
Wessex life and character. And none have rendered so 
subtly the half-conscious humour which often pervades 
the thought as well as the speech of Wessex folk. 

Much has been written of Hardy’s passing. In 
common with many others, I regret that his last resting- 
place was not destined to be—as surely he would have 
wished—in his own country, at Stinsford, where, in the 
shadow of a great yew tree, other Hardys rest. A 
memorial service would have served every purpose at 
the Abbey, and the honour to him would have been 
no less. It was a sensational and even theatrical 
thing to have divorced the heart of the man from the 
frail body that was cremated, and the doing of it has 
shocked thousands who esteemed and even loved him 
through the pages of his books. 

None has written so poignantly and so well of his 
passing as he himself in the penultimate verse of 
“ Afterwards,” in his ‘‘ Collected Poems ”’: 


“If when hearing that I have been stilled at last, 
they stand at the door, 
Watching the full-starred heavens that winter sees, 
Will this thought rise on those who will meet my 
face no more, 
‘ He was one who had an eye for such mysteries’ ? ”’ 


And in a winter dawn last month there were such 
watchers of the heavens who so thought of him. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
FEBRUARY, 1928. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) must be 
received by the Editor not later than the 14th of the month and should be addressed : 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers tlease ote that Competitions II, IV ard V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. : 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS.; the Editor caxsot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PrIzE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


II.—A Prize oF HALF A GuINEa is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


I1I.—A PrizE OF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best epitaph on Thomas Hardy in not more than 
six lines of original verse. 


IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GurtnEa is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, of 
any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve menths to the sender of the best suggestion 
for THE Bookman Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestion sub- 
mitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JANUARY. 


I.—THE PrIzE oF ONE GutINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Winnifred Tasker, Llyn Elsi, 
Cavendish Gardens, Westcliff-on-Sea, for the 
following : 


THE NORTH WIND. 


The North Wind has a resting-place far on the snowy heights, 

And there he dreams long happy dreams and sleeps his sleep 
o’ nights. 

But when he’s tired of all his dreams, he spreads his wings 
and lo! 

He’s vanished in a whirling cloud that melts to flakes of 
snow. 


Then back he comes mysteriously and lays him down to 
rest. 

His long, white, frozen beard the only cov’ring for his 
breast, 

And there he slumbers peacefully, the while a sister Wind 

Blows kisses from her dewy lips, so soft and fresh and kind. 
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Haply at morning he will wake in restless mood and then 

His strength is greater than the strength of many hundred 
men, 

His voice is louder than the Sea when of her prey bereft 

And all the giant forest trees are bent and swayed and 
swept. 

Yet after he has stormed and raged and recked his mighty 
will, 

He comes back swiftly homeward to his cold, white, snowy 
hill, 

And there he lies with folded wings under the Northern 
Lights 

To dream once more his happy dreams and sleep his sleep 
o’ nights. 


We also select for printing : 
SONNET. 


O Love, I would not love, so go thy ways 
And let me be. Thou art too sad a thing. 
Life is a mirror wherein love doth gaze 
And sees her beauty fade with sorrowing. 
Oh I would dream this all too little space 
That’s mine for dreaming, an eternity 
Of gazing quietly on beauty’s face, 
Dream death a sacramental mystery, 
And time a formless pageantry of air, 
But thou would’st bind me to reality 
With pain and aching longing and despair, 
The passionate sorrows of humanity. 
O Love, if I must love, then let me be 
Loving in stillness and tranquillity. 


(M. Morrow, 12, Hurlingham Mansions, Fulham, S.W.6.) 


We also specially commend the lyrics by Muriel 
Pedley (Hull), Gertrude Spencer (Bangor), G. Lawrence 


‘Groom (St. John’s Wood), Irene Haugh (Dublin), Liam 


P. Clancy (Hampstead), T. E. Casson (Newton-le- 
Willows), Joan M. Hilton (London, S.W.), Constance 
Morgan (Hampstead), Freda I. Noble (Long Melford), 
George S. Astins (Clacton-on-Sea), Emily Wilkinson 
(Huddersfield), Margot K. M. Brown (Southampton), 
Doreen Price (North Auckland, New Zealand), Elizabeth 
A. Macdonald (Glasgow), Silvey A. Clarke (Hurlingham). 


Il.—Tue Prize oF Harr a Gutnea for the best 
quotation is awarded to May W. Harrison, 
Bracebridge Heath Hospital, Lincoln, for the 
following : 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
By H. G. WE ts. (Cassells.) 
Getting and : Sonnet. 


We also select for printing : 
I'VE GOT YOUR NUMBER. By Doris WEBSTER 
AND Mary A. Hopkins. (John Hamilton.) 


“ Four and twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie.” Nursery Rhyme. 


(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N.19.) 


LUCK’S LIMIT. By Emiry Luck. (Selwyn & Blount.) 
““ Lucy Locket lost her pocket 
Kitty Fisher found it.”” Old Nursery Rhyme. 
(Agatha Honnywill, Pension Cazabon, Guethary, Basse 
Pyrenees, France.) 


I1I.—TueE PrizE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
Leap Year proposal, in not more than 150 words, 
using most appropriately the largest number of 
book titles, is awarded to Mrs. L. George, 
4, Glebe Avenue, Woodford Green, Essex, for 
the following (36 titles) : 

Redcliffe, 
New Year's Eve. 

Dear Terry—I am A Daughter in Revolt against certain 

Selected Prejudices debarring women from Self-realisation. 

Why shouldn’t A Girl Adoring confess her Passion? If 

she does Will Civilization Crash ? 

In Full Passionate Mood I Risk confessing, that, Since I 
was Twenty-six I have thought of you, Alone, Night and Day; 


are you, Terence, in Love with me? Ifso, give me The Sign 
on Monday or Tuesday—And if You Don’t, forgive this 
Impulse, letting my Vindication be that this has been 
Reluctantly Told fearing lest I miss The Song of Life. 

Can you Answer This favourably, I shall Delight in The 
Glorious Adventure, otherwise, let You and Me Ever be 
Two Friends Down the Fairway of life. Meanwhile let 
there be No Fuss or A Lot of Talk. I shall wish Things 
Were Different but With the Years shall learn contentment 
The Way Things Are.—Yours, Clara Barron. 


We also select for special commendation the replies 
by Ierne Ormsby (Addiscombe), Annalice Robinson 
(Southampton), A. Eleanor Pinnington (Norwich), D. 
Partridge (Hull), Agathe Honnywill (Basse Pyrenees, 
France), W. Harrison (Glasgow), A. C. Marshall (Edin- 
burgh), Margot K. M. Brown (Southampton), F. D. 
Hague (London, W.C.), Edith Cook (Leeds), Constance 
Brunger (Framlingham), W. Tisdall (London, S.W.). 


IV.—TuHE Priz—E oF Harr A GuINEA for the best 
100-word review is awarded to John Nance, 
Knockaloe, Bromborough, Cheshire, for the 
following : 

THE DREAMING GOD. By Basit Carey. 
(Constable.) 

Blood and thunder of the very finest and most readable 
type. A strong-man hero of comparatively spotless 
integrity chasing a villain with a bad attack of blood-lust 
in and out through the islands of Polynesia. Of course, 
they both fall in love with the same girl who, alas, loves 
the villain for his manly strength. But when she finds 
out what a rotter he is, she turns to the hero. In the end 
the villain and ‘‘ most everything ’’ connected with him 
comes to a bad end and the book closes to the strains of a 
Kanaka love-song. 


We also select for printing : 


HERE COMES AN OLD SAILOR. By ALFRED 
TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Here the twelfth century lives again beneath the magic 
touch of an author who knows his period and its legends 
to perfection. With the monks at Reculver we too share 
the insane fear of death, mutter a couple of aves and 
paternosters to keep the devil at bay, and see omens of 
tragedy in Nature’s slightest untoward change. So great 
are Mr. Sheppard’s powers of reconstruction, that as we 
read of the sailor who comes to life again in the Abbey, 
of Tom Mariner, shipman and mayor, who thrice tricks 
Death himself, fantastic legend seems almost to become 
truth. 


(E. M. Salmon, 1, Normanton Road, South Croydon.) 


AWAY TO THE MAYPOLE. By P. R. CHALMERs. 
(Methuen.) 


This is a small book of lyrics collected from the pages 
of Punch and typical of Mr. Chalmers’s Muse. He finds 
his inspiration in the open air and the voice of the country 
calls insistently throughout his verse. In gay and light- 
some fashion he sings of the things he “ fancies best, 
foxes and trout and fairies, and hedgerows where the 
terriers quest, and gardens, ghosts and dairies.”” There 
is no trace of artificiality in these lyrics, there is nothing 
conventional in them ; they are the expression of a genuine 
and first hand delight in every aspect of country life. 
Infinite riches in little room. 


(W. L. Dudley, 4, Rufford Place, Halifax, Yorks.) 


We also highly commend the reviews by J. A. 
Jenkins (Liverpool), N. Argent (London), Keith B. 
Poole (South Norwood), James E. Brabbs (York), 
Eileen Newton (Whitby), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), 
L. Barbor-Might (London, S.E.), A. Eleanor Pinnington 
(Norwich), Edith Cook (Leeds), Ann Gibbins (Oxted). 


V.—THE Prize oF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
Bookman is awarded to Miss J. A. Jenkins, 
Edge Hill College, Liverpool. 
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THE 


BOOKMAN’'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE BooKMAN, ST. PAUL’s HousE, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


“ Talks with Thomas Hardy,” by Vere H. Collins 
—a record of conversations at Max Gate in 1920- 
1922— will 


recollections and a riot of anecdotes about people 
the writer has known, or anecdotes he has heard 
them tell. This is all we get as a rule; but there 
are notable exceptions, and Mr. Keble Howard’s 
“My Motley Life’”’ (18s. ; Fisher Unwin) is one of 

them. 
This is, first and last, autobiographical ; it is, as 
the dictionary says a Memoir should be, “‘ a written 
account of 


be published one’s life and 
by Messrs. experiences,” 
Duckworth its plentiful 
this month. and capital 
anecdotes of 

Thomas famous 
Hardy and persons 
His Philoso- are never 
phy,” by dragged in 
Patrick by the neck 
Braybrooke for the sake 
Os. of filling a 
Daniel), was page; they 
finished and belong to the 
in type story and 
before Mr. take their 
Hardy died, due place in 
and comes it. But the 
to hand as people who 
we go to play the 
press. fn largest part 
in one’s life 

sees Mr. Keble Howard on board his motor- are sddom 
have been cabin-cruiser “ Harmony II.” the people 
several of public 


books about Hardy ; none better, so far as I know, 
than Lionel Johnson’s ‘‘ The Art of Thomas Hardy”’ 
(John Lane), and ‘Thomas Hardy,” by Harold 
Child (Nisbet). What we want now is a good bio- 
graphy ; we may fancy we find a something of 
autobiography in one or two of the novels, but 
beyond a few bare facts we know curiously little of 
Hardy’s personal story and what experiences under- 
lie his sombre philosophy. 


In his introduction to ‘‘ More English Diaries,” 
of which I wrote last month, Mr. Arthur Ponsonby 
says when he hears of the publication of the Diary 
of a celebrity his heart sinks. I have the same 
sad feeling now when I hear that a well known 
man is publishing his Memoirs. For so many 
recent books of that kind have disappointed me. 
They have no art in their design, little coherence 
and no atmosphere. One looks into such a book 
for the story of a life; for the colour and intimate 
detail of it ; not for a mere hotch-potch of random 


importance, and it is a due recognition of this, 
I think, that helps to make ‘“‘ My Motley Life” 
so alive and so delightfully human. Its opening 
pictures of early days, of the family circle and family 
affairs are touched in with such sympathetic humour 
and charm that you are interested at once, with 
a peculiarly personal interest, in the author and 
his surroundings, and you follow his progress there- 
after with full understanding and a growing interest 
because: he has so frankly revealed himself to you. 
From the note of his birth at Basingstoke, where 
his father was curate-in-charge; the character 
sketches of his father and mother; his juvenile 
loves ; his years at school, and at Oxford ; through 
the details of his struggle to get a footing in the 
world of journalism ; his lively experiences on a 
provincial newspaper ; how he got a start in London 
on the Press Association, and presently, by his 
enterprise and persistence in making the most 
of an opportunity, became assistant-editor and, 
later, editor of the Sketch—these things and the 
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chronicle of Mr. Keble Howard’s later years, are 
all set down with a lightness of touch, a quick sense 
of humour and a skill in narration which make as 
thoroughly entertaining reading as one of his own 
novels. 

A chance meeting with Marie Corelli—then at 
the height of her popularity—furnished a theme for 
an article which Mr. Howard promptly wrote and 
took with him when he called on John Latey to 
apply for the assistant-editorship of the Sketch; 
the article appeared there in 1899, and since that 
date there has not been an issue of the paper without 
a contribution from him. When he had made good 
as an author, by reissuing in two books some of 
his weekly Chicot papers from the Sketch, and 
by the publication of his three first novels, ‘‘ Love 
in a Cottage,” “The God in the Garden” and 
“Love in June,” he retired from editorial duties 
to devote himself entirely to his work as novelist 
and as dramatist, and the second half of the book, 
chronicling his successes, and the adventures and 
vicissitudes that come even to the successful, is as 
varied and interesting as are its earlier stages. 
There are amusing glimpses of the Bohemian side 
of London life; of all manner of folk who move 
in literary, art and theatrical circles ; of the author 
himself as actor and producer as well as writer of 
plays. If he dips his pen in satire and irony when 
he deals with theatre managers and their methods, 
he makes it clear that he has reason for doing so. 
On one occasion, when he was goaded into bringing 
an action against one manager, Mr. H. G. Wells 
wrote: ‘‘ Of course I’ll give evidence for you. I 
have only had one play produced, and then the 
gentleman who produced it cut out every joke he 
had never heard before.” Withal, you are left 
with a feeling that, though it was not always an 
easy one, Mr. Keble Howard must have enjoyed 
his “‘ Motley Life,’’ or he could not have made such 
an enjoyable story of it. I see, by the way, his 
irresponsible farce, ‘“‘ Lord Babs,’’ has just been 
produced in London, and hope it will be as successful 
on the boards as it was when it was published 
last year as a novel by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 


The charm and distinction of Mr. Gilbert Thomas’s 
essays and poetry have not failed to appeal to 
many readers, and I am pleased to hear he has made 
another collection of his miscellaneous poems in 
“Mary of Huntingdon and Other Poems,” which 
Messrs. Allen & Unwin are to publish. 


The French Committee of the Femina-Bookman 
Prizes has selected as the novels to compete 
for the BookMAN Prize this year, ‘‘ Vasco,” by 
Marc Chadourne; by André Castignow ; 
“ Adrienne Mesurat,’’ by Julien Green ; ‘‘ L’Homme 
derriére le Mur,” by Lucienne Favre; “ Escale,” 
by Pierre Humbourg , and “‘ Cing Femmes sur une 

! 


Galére,”’ by Suzanne Normand. The British Com- 
mittee, under the Presidency of Miss May Sinclair, 
will meet to vote on these books toward the end 
of the month, and it is expected that the award 
will be announced early in the spring. 


A study of James II, by Hilaire Belloc, will 
be published this spring by Messrs. Faber & Gwyer. 


Mr. E. O. Hoppé is both author and illustrator 
of “‘ Romantic America,’’ which has made its appear- 
ance and is meeting with considerable success on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and is shortly to be 
published, I understand, in this country. 


With the co-operation of booksellers and news- 
agents and the assistance of the Press, Messrs. 
Collins are taking a national vote on which are the 
twelve most popular classics. Over twenty million 
copies of well known books have been sold in their 
popular cheap series, and in the past year the sales 
of Dickens, Thackeray, Hugo, Dumas, Scott and 
Stevenson have shown a remarkable increase. 
Messrs. Collins regard this as a sign that readers 
in general are growing tired of the modern sex 
novel, and the result of the plebiscite they are 
taking will serve to indicate whether they are 
right in this, as I believe they are. I shall look 
for that result with interest. 


“Up to the Hilt,” a stirring romance of the days 
of Titus Oates, by Miss H. D. Slater, will be pub- 
lished this month by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


Mr. Byron Steel is a young man—still little more 
than twenty—and if his story of the life of Ben 
Jonson, in ‘“‘ O Rare Ben Jonson ”’ (10s. 6d. ; Knopf), 
will not altogether satisfy the student it should 
interest the general reader and will give him enter- 
taining glimpses of the man and his period. Mr. 
Steel has, in the popular modern manner, deduced 
certain incidents and a good deal of imaginary 
conversation from known facts; his deductions 
are sometimes too daring, and the conversations 
run into extravagances; but it is an ambitious 
and promising attempt, and the result is a biography 
that is readable, though provocative. 


It was a happy idea of Mr. George Gordon’s to 
revive and edit the forgotten undergraduate skits 
included in ‘‘ Three Oxford Ironies” (3s. 6d. ; 
Humphrey Milford). Edward Copleston’s ‘‘ Advice 
to a Young Reviewer,’ with its delightfully bur- 
lesque specimen review of Milton’s “ L’Allegro” ; 
the ‘‘Scenes from an unfinished Drama entitled 
Phrontisterion, or Oxford in the 19th Century,” 
and ‘‘ The Oxford Ars Poetica, or How to Write 
a Newdigate,’ attributed to George Murray, a 
Magdalen undergraduate of whom little is known— 
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all three are, as Mr. Gordon says, “‘ witty and 
Oxonian and of the same half-century’’ and 
“each has a target which it contrives to hit.” 
There is shrewd criticism as well as piquant satire 
in the “ Advice to a 
Young Reviewer,” 
and in the whimsical, 
merciless wit with 
which “ The Oxford 
Ars Poetica’’ handles 
the Newdigate pocts. 
This is a little book 
of laughter no lover 
of humour and irony 
should miss. 


The etching on this 

page of “ The Un- 
known Warrior’s 
Grave”’ is reproduced 
from a portfolio of 
etchings in drypoint 
of “The Abbey, 
Westminster ’”’ (Mac- 
millan), by Stanley 
R. Wilson. Mr. 
Wilson is a Londoner, 
born at Camberwell. 
Early in his career 
he came under the 
influence of the 
eminent _painter- 
etcher, W. Lee- 
Hankey, and confesses 
that he owes him 
“more than he can 
say.” The Abbey 
Mr. Wilson describes 
as “‘the most superb 
example of medieval 
architecture extant,” 
and its beauty and 
magnificence were 
never more sen- 
sitively and finely 
interpreted than in 
this series of his 
etchings. In his 
recent work, Holland, 
the Thames and 
Scotland have more 
especially appealed to 
him, but he has rarely 
had a theme so suited to his exquisite art as he 
found in Westminster Abbey. BOoKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


The 1928 issue of BURKE’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE 
AND KNIGHTAGE (/5 5s.; Burke’s Peerage, Ltd.), edited 


by Sir Bernard Burke, C.B., and Ashworth P. Burke, 
brings this invaluable work of reference to the hundred 
and second year of its existence. Last year made many 
new peers, baronets, knights and dames, and the obituaries 
show that very many 
died during the year and 
that three baronies have 
become extinct. All 
these changes and the 
numerous changes on 
the episcopal bench are 
duly recorded in this 
great volume of nearly 
three thousand pages, 
which has been carefully 
brought up to date. 


The hero of HAJI 
RIKKAN, by Fulanain 
(10s. 6d.; Chatto & 
Windus) was a pedlar, a 
Marsh Arab. The mazy 
waterways of Southern 
Iraq, with its three 
million acres of swamp, 
were the road he 
travelled, day in day 
out; his conveyance, 
dwelling-place and the 
repository of his wares 
a masshuf paddled by 
his nephews Bahalul and 
Jahalul. He had sons 
once, but lost all three 
of them in a single 
desperate affray between 
his own and a neigh- 
bouring tribe, a catas- 
trophe quite inevitable 
in view of the fact that 
an acquaintance he had 
no particular use for 
claimed his protection 
while trespassing, and 
the owners of the pro- 
perty chose to override 
convention. The main- 
tenance of his cade of 
honour upon such fine 
points as these is what 
matters most to the 
Marsh Arab. The son 
of a host kisses the 
daughter of a guest 


The Unknown Warrior’s Grave among the camels. The 
in Westminster Abbey. 


From “The Abbey, Westminster.” 
Stanley R. Wilson (Macmillan). 


lady’s father makes his 
hurried departure from 
an establishment where 
the etiquette of hospitality is so lightly regarded, the 
boy’s father cuts his son’s head off and sends it, wrapped 
up as a bale of wool, and by the hand of another son, 
to the offended refugee, hoping that this tangible apology 
will put the matter right. A dashing but impecunious 
young fellow proposes marriage to his lady love. “ Fifty 


Engravings in Drypoint by 
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liras, please,’’ says her father. ‘‘ Haven't 
got it,’’ says the youth, “ but I know 
where it is,’’ and plans to steal a neigh- 
bour’s buffalo. His accomplice bungles 
the affair, so the lover knocks him silly 
and sells him, trussed and ready for the 
knife, to his bitterest enemy, gets his 
girl, and after a year of conjugal rapture 
perishes, like the Haji’s offspring, in 
defence of a stranger who claims sanc- 
tuary in his hut. His young son is 
likewise slaughtered, his widow left for 
dead. Honour however is satisfied. Portrait by 
These stories and many others, tragic 
frequently but amusing sometimes, 


£.0.Hoppé. Mr. Philip Hughes, 


whose brilliant novel, ‘*‘ Together,” has just 
been published by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


informative and always of a vouched 
for authenticity, are gathered by an 
official of the Iraqi administration. 


In HORACE THE HERO (3s. 6d.; 
Cecil Palmer) Mr. Walter A. Briscoe 
makes no pretence of offering a real 
picture of life, and even many lovers of 
farce may find it a little far fetched. 
But none could deny that Mr. Briscoe 
has a lively inventiveness; and he is 
certainly a master of that smart, face- 
tious kind of dialogue that one associates 
rather with America than with our own 
country. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


January 7th.—A large and deeply interested audience 
listened to Mr. Hannen Swaffer’s address on “ Miracles 
that Happen To-day.’’ Mrs. Champion de Crespigny, 
who took the Chair, in her introductory remarks made 
an admirably concise and suggestive survey of what 
Spiritualism stands for, and touched on some of her personal 
experiences as an investigator. Spiritualism had to be 
considered, she observed, in its intellectual and scientific 
as well as in its religious and emotional aspects; one 
must bring the mind as well as the heart to the study 
of it, and ultimate belief in its phenomena was a matter 
of proof, and not of faith only. 

As was to be expected, in his address and in response 
to many questions addressed to him at the close of it, 
Mr. Hannen Swaffer made some very pungent comments 
on the attitude of mulish distrust adopted toward spiritual- 
ism by those who had never taken the trouble to investigate 
or to learn anything about it. He spoke with evident 
conviction, and readily admitted that there were things 
in certain supernormal happenings that he could not 
explain, but as they had actually happened within his 
experience it was impossible for him to doubt them. The 
four years in which he had been studying psychic evidences 
had, he said, resulted in making him more and more a 
believer in Biblical records of miracles and of communion 
with the other world. ‘“‘ In their beginnings,’’ he remarked, 
“all great religions and religious movements were asso- 
ciated with psychical happenings. Their founders heard a 
voice that called them, or were led by miraculous signs or 
promptings to take up the work to which they were des- 
tined.”’ He instanced the cases of John Wesley, Sweden- 
borg, Mahomet, Buddha, and the lives of some of the 
saints—St. Theresa, St. Joan, and others—who had been so 
called to their vocations. Incidentally he thought it a fatal 
flaw in Mr. Shaw’s play that he ignored the record of 
those voices that inspired and led St. Joan, for without 
such miraculous guidance it was unbelievable that a young 
girl, untrained and inexperienced, could have exercised 
the military genius with which she admittedly carried 
the armies of France to victory. After Mr. Swaffer had 
given striking examples of supernormal happenings in his 
family circle, of strange warnings or spirit messages that 
had been received by himself and by friends—some of 
whose names were well known to the audience, and in 
whom he had most perfect confidence—the subject was 
thrown open to discussion, and questions were asked and 
interesting argument pursued in opposition to or in support 
of the lecturer by Mr. David Gow, Mrs. Heywood, Mr. 
Marcus Neville, Mr. Kennedy Williamson, Mrs. Dawson 
Scott, Mr. F. A. Downing, Dr. J. D. Mullins, Mr. G. B. 
Burgin and Mr. Francis H. Yates. 


January 18th.—Mr. G. B. Burgin took the Chair, and 
Mr. George Blake spoke on ‘‘ The Editor Regrets.’’ Too 
late for this month, report will appear in March number. 


Programme for February. 

February 1st.—Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon: ‘‘ The Effect 
of the Films on Modern Authors.’’ Chairman: Miss Almey 
St. John Adcock. 

February 15th.—Mr. William Kean Seymour: “ The 
Parodist and his Victims.’’ Chairman: Dr. J. D. Mullins. 

Note.—The Annual Dinner has been postponed to 
March 28th. Application should be made to the Secretary, 
Mrs. Sophie Hine, “ Glenariff,’’ Church Road, Ashtead, 


Surrey. 
MANCHESTER. 

January roth.—With Mr. J. Cuming Walters (Editor of 
Manchester City News) in the Chair, the Editor of THE 
BooKMAN gave an address on “ London in Eighteenth 
Century Literature.’ Mr. Cuming Walters, in his opening 
and closing remarks, made a most admirably acute survey 
of English life in general in the eighteenth century, and 
Mr. St. John Adcock, preluding that it would not be quite 
correct to say romance went out with the Stuarts and 
manners came in with Queen Anne, sketched the changes 
that came over literature in those periods and the formal 
manners and mannerisms that were adopted in society 
and in letters in the days of Anne and her successors. 
He drew pictures of the London streets of that time and 
of social life in London from the pages of Addison, Steele, 
Gay, Pope, Defoe and many other authors, closing with a 
discussion of Blake by way of showing what range and 
variety entered into eighteenth century literature and 
how far in the end it had travelled from its beginnings. 
The address was followed by an interesting discussion. 

January 24th—Mr. Gordon Phillips (‘‘ Lucio” of 
Manchester Guardian): ‘‘Some Aspects of Humour.” 
Chairman: Mr. H. W. Archer (Editor, Manchester Evening 
News). Will be reported next month. 


Programme for February. 

February 7th.—Mrs. L. Stanley Just: ‘‘ William Blake : 
The Man and his Message.’’ Chairman: Miss M. G. 
Clarke (Head Mistress, Manchester High School for Girls). 

February 21st: Mr. Stanley F. Wicks: ‘‘ Meanwhile 
Novels——_ Is Mr. H. G. Wells Justified ?’’ Chairman : 
Mr. F. Sladen Smith. 

All applications should be made to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. H. Wharmby, Box 510, G.P.O., Manchester. 


HASTINGS. 
Applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Kenneth V. Saville, the Hastings Bookshop, 16, 
Robertson Street, Hastings. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 

A branch of the Bookman Literary Circle is being 
organised for Brighton and Hove, and all particulars can 
be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred 
Hurlstone-Jones, St. Anne’s Court, 26, Brunswick Place, 
Hove. 
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Hew Books. 


PARIS AGAIN.* 


There have been so many books about Paris that it is 
difficult to justify yet another. But this book has such a 
combination of qualities that it would be churlish not to 
welcome it as a very distinguished contribution to a vast 
literature. It has in the first place the very artistic format 
with which Mr. Cape has singularised his publications, and 
it has sixteen charming reproductions in colour of Mr. H. 
Frank Waring’s water-colour studies of the engrossing 
city. 

But it is the authorship that counts most in a book of 
this nature, and the authors, George and Pearl Adam, are 
no ordinary writers of Paris. I surmise Mr. Adam is a 
Scots journalist working in Paris, and has set out to do 
for that city what another “ exiled ’’ Scot, Mr. Bone, has 
done for London. His first qualification is that he loves 
the city of which he writes, his second, that he understands 
the French—a tremendous gift—his third, that he (and 
here I must merge Mrs. Adam’s claim with the family 
credit) has evolved an extraordinary style of writing, 
which has both Browningesque and Brangwynesque 
qualities. I confess Mr. Adam’s writing often troubles 
me—I go back over sentences that are not clear—but I also 
confess I have never gone back without being rewarded 
by some subtlety or novelty of phrase. And sometimes 
I have detected him in sheer clumsiness, which perhaps 
it is ungrateful of me to mention amid so much pleasure. 
Since a critic who grumbles should be honest enough to 
give his data, here is a sentence on the Law Courts : 

“* Surprising also even to the civilian who, comfortable to a 
humiliating degree between his air-raids, when the roar of daily 


traffic had died down, felt as if it were his own heart-beats the 
distant thud-thud of the guns along the front.” 


Mr. Adam would certainly take a prize for the longest 
sentence, as in the opening paragraph on page 109g. I 
should also award him one for acute observation. He 
loves Paris rightly, not for what he sees as a stranger, but 
for what he finds strange as a citizen. In the comparison 
of French and English characteristics he has a keen eye 
associated with mental insight. 


“The outstanding differences between French and English 
houses are in the attitudes toward physical comfort and hospi- 
tality. No well-bred French person ever lolls; the arm-chair 
of the bourgeois by his dining-room fire and the stately bergere 
of the marquise in her Aubusson salon alike have straight backs 
and rigid arms. In a typical French drawing-room there is a 
horseshoe of little chairs, closed by two bergeres and the fire- 
place at one end, and having a settee at the top.” 


How well one knows that settee and the frantic search 
of the Englishman for the right adjective ! 

I think it must be Mrs. Adam’s chapter on the French 
servant, and her tolerance towards Paris servants who 
“have at least one baby boarded out in the country,” a 
fact not unconnected with the tenacious right of the 
French servant to sleep out and be her own self from 9.30 
p.m. to 7 a.m. Says Mrs. Adam kindly: “ She is less 
given to the shibboleth of ‘It’s not my work’ than is 


. Mary Ann.” 


There is so much sound sense in Mr. Adam’s comment 
that I would like to do little but quote as an inducement 
to readers to read. How often do I protest against our 
intolerable superiority when regarding foreign aristocracy. 
Since an Italian has sold ice-cream in England we think 
ourselves justified in treating all Counts as ten a penny, 
though often their ancestors were governing provinces 
when ours were using woad. 

‘‘Qur aristocracy, whether it be founded on the piratical 
skill of a human ancestor or the excellent brewing of more 
immediate forbears, has always vaguely felt that it alone is 
the 18-carat nobility. To most British aristocrats a foreign 
Count is no Count, and it is almost with surprise that they 


* “A Book About Paris.’”” By George and Pearl Adam. 
12s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


sometimes discover, in the Almanac de Gotha, families of a 
descent not only more distant, but even more reputable than 
their own.” 


There is an exquisite chapter on ‘‘ Trees and Children.” 
I can never agree that the French Bots is in any sense 
superior or equal to our own Park, being as much related 
as is a wedding cake to plum pudding. But I readily 
concede that for lovely children and a panorama of “‘ gather 
ye rosebuds while ye may ’’ the Luxembourg Gardens and 
its “‘ bassin’’ surpass our own Round Pond. French 
chiidren, like Italian, make one regret that these two 
races ever grow up. And how I sympathise with the 
authors in that lament for the restaurant “‘ chasseur ’’ who 
wears ‘‘ a uniform made for a boy of a different shape and 
size than his own, and ready-made boots with soles thicker 
than nursery bread and butter.” 

Lastly, since critics never permit a novelist to use a 
coincidence, I must state one from life. Says Mr. Adam, 
on disappearing Paris of the aristocracy, ‘‘ the great hotels 
that remain, with splendid names carven over their doors, 
such as ‘ De la Rochefoucauld-Doudeauville’ or historic 
arms done in time-worn stone, are like so many sand 
castles turned to islands by the rising tide, and one by one 
they crumble and vanish.’ I was a guest in this historic 
house when Mr. Adam’s book came to me, and I pray its 
splendour of hospitality will not vanish in my day. 


Ceci, ROBERTS, 


MR. GALSWORTHY’S ESSAYS.* 


In the essay which opens this wise and gracious little 
volume Mr. Galsworthy has immortalised a _ sentence, 
whose speaker’s name also deserved preservation from 
oblivion: ‘‘ A few years ago the head master of a great 
Public School made use of these words: ‘ I’m glad to see 
so many boys going in for art; it is an excellent hobby 
to pass the time when you have nothing better to do!’ 
He had been teaching Greek for half a century, yet it 
was Greek to him that art had been the greatest factor 
in rousing mankind from its old savage state.’’ Ina world 
gone mad after pleasure, among artists gone crazy after 
new techniques, among people bored by anything beyond 
their reach, Mr. Galsworthy remains the most gallant 
advocate of the cult of Beauty. I cannot agree with him 
that religion is a part of the cult of beauty; but this 
error of his is at least an ennobling one. I would rather 
say in answer to the fatuous patronage of his anonymous 
ass of a schoolmaster that the desire for love and truth, 
seen as one thing not as two, has lifted man, and that art 
is one of the most effective means of expressing that 
desire, and making others, who have a difficulty in keeping 
faith with it, realise its compelling claims. There is 
superstition in art as in religion, but the great souls in the 
service of either goddess have a belief free from super- 
stition. In many of these essays Mr. Galsworthy praises 
nobly the work of artists who have deserved the world 
from us, and too often been given but a small share in 
it. In a few essays he deplores the practice of men and 
women who, in their preoccupation with the way they 
shall say a thing, remain completely unaware of the fact 
that they have nothing to say to us, and that silence is 
their duty. What is the matter with Miss Gertrude Stein 
is not really that she writes as she does, but that she 
writes at all. It isa curious thing how some work demands 
attention by its mere existence: the fact that, placed in 
a lovely pond, a shapeless mass of unworked cement dis- 
places more water than does the kingfisher or the dragonfly, 
makes over solemn people believe that the concrete block 
deserves more attention. In a sense of course this 
is so; but what it deserves is not a discussion about its 


* “Castles in Spain.” By John Galsworthy. 3s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 
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suitability or appropriateness, but about how to remove it 
from a place it should never have been in. 

In one of the most engaging of these papers Mr. Gals- 
worthy discusses the changes in taste ; he asks what authors 
of the nineteenth century “‘ ave now really coram populo”’ ; 
he gives us first Dickens, Stevenson and Mark Twain, 
lists Shelley, Scott, Wordsworth, Jane Austen, Trollope 
and Tennyson as ‘‘ dipped into,’’ and then says the readers 
of some dozen authors “ are confined to two or three 
surviving books apiece.’’ Now it is an odd thing that from 
all the lists he omits the names of Keats, Coleridge, Christina 
Rossetti, Blake, Charles Lamb and Edward FitzGerald : 
for of these authors three at least are prophets of pure 
beauty, and if Blake is too mystic, Christina Rossetti 
too catholic, and Lamb too fond of a joke to be counted 
among the advocates of mere beauty, they have opened 
more windows on loveliness and on the necessity of art 
in life than almost any of the other artists he does mention. 
I think that Mr. Galsworthy is perhaps unduly pessimistic 
about the popular taste. Beauty may be banished from 
the studio and the salon ; but the great sales of the popular 
libraries show that men and women still crave for it, and 
are not unwilling to find it among the despised Victorians. 
Matthew Arnold and Patmore, to name two very different 
poets, have devoted admirers in the most unexpected 
quarters. His general message in this essay, as in all the 
others, is unexceptionably sound: “‘ If anything is certain 
in the mystery which surrounds literary survival it is this: 
the ‘ precious’ has precious little chance.’’ The student 
makes his efforts to read the contorted works of past 
masters in the eccentric, and sighs in gratitude over that 
indisputable fact. Whatever else is true of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s work this is: that his novels and his plays are 
of the centre, that they will be intelligible to the next and 
succeeding generations without the intervention of a 
literary historian. The life in the Forsyte Saga may 
seem quaint: Soames may be incredible to some future, 
more generous age, or appear pusillanimous or a feminist 
to an age of prosaic brutality ; but no one will ever be 
able to deny that in his best work Mr. Galsworthy presented 
his readers with true portraits of men and women. One 
secret of his success he has told us in the final essay, ‘‘ Faith 
of a Novelist ”’: 

“The artist, they say, is not concerned with morals but in 
truth no one is more concerned with morals if a long view be 
taken. For to the artist we look for those pictures of life as 
it really is, those correlations of sectional life to the whole, 
essential to the organic moral growth of human society.” 

Pardonably Mr. Galsworthy in his sentence equates art 
with his own art of the novel and the drama ; his statement 
is scarcely applicable to the lyric poet. But it is extra- 
ordinarily true of the novelist and the dramatist, and 
nothing is more ominous than the tendency in some 
circles to deny its truth. Art, if it is to remain a human 
and a social function, must always express life, or interpret 
life or transcend life; if it ever abandons life, tries to 
live solitary and without neighbourly associations, it is 
doomed to a barren exile and a miserable death. 

R. RoBeErts. 


TWO FORSYTE INTERLUDES.* 


The scene of the Forsyte Saga changes. The youngest 
generation has gone to America, and young Jon Forsyte, 
his heart damaged by Fleur, is discovered in South Carolina. 
In the first of these two interludes, ‘‘ A Silent Wooing,” 
Mr. Galsworthy tells how young Jon meets Anne Wilmot, 
an American girl; how they stray from a picnicking party 
and lose their way in a forest by night. Not a word of 
avowal passes between them, but they “ fall for’’ each 
other, and some time later, when Jon visits Anne on her 
farm, she sings a crooning phrase from ‘‘ Rose Marie’’ while 
he plays the ukelele, and the silence of the bashful wooer is 
at last broken by a mutual kiss. Mr. Galsworthy has a 
tidy mind and doubtless the desire to leave no loose ends 


* “Two Forsyte Interludes.’"’ By John Galsworthy. 1s. 
(Heinemann.) 


to disfigure his masterpiece led to the writing of this slight 
but charming idyll. Whether a reader who had not made 
the acquaintance of the Forsyte family in earlier books 
would find the story self-sufficient the present reviewer is 
unable to determine. The casual, unexplained allusion 
to Fleur might be bewildering to the uninitiate, or it might 
be taken as part of Mr. Galsworthy’s method—a method 
which brings the curtain down on a “‘ Well I'm .. .”’ and 
leaves the audience to supply the adjective. The second 
story, ‘‘ Passers By,’ is also set in America, and shows 
Soames, as vividly alive as ever, successfully diverting an 
imminent meeting between young Jon (now married to his 
Anne) and Fleur. The combination of circumstances 
which bring them and Soame’s first wife, Irene, into the 
same place on the same day is perhaps somewhat 
arbitrary ; but, in narrating the incident, Mr. Galsworthy 
reveals the sureness of understanding, the concise and 
reticent style, which are characteristic of him. The booklet 
is attractively produced : large type and good paper. 


THREE POETS.* 


Though all these three poets draw their inspiration from 
the clear founts of Nature, they are as diverse one from 
another as any three poets could be. For with each of 
them the poetry of earth has a different significance. 
Mr. Davies, true as ever to the compass-point of his genius, 
sings of Nature in an almost purely objective mood. In 
fact the less objective he is, the less successful is his singing. 
At his best he can still make us see things, suddenly, as 
for the first time: 


““ See how the blades spring upright, when the sun 
Takes off the weight of raindrops, one by one.” 


The glory of the morning still keeps its edge of wonder for 
us in his verse. It is his quick eye that we admire rather 
than his now increasingly frequent excursions into philo- 
sophy. The bane of civilisation is that it dulls the eye; 
we would rather a thousand times have our attention 
drawn to 


. . . babies wearing on each wrist 
Bracelets of fat’’; 


than be invited to contest the dubious truth of such a 
statement as: 


“‘Since such a man, without suspicion, kind, 
Was duped by many a false, ungrateful mind, 
He’s gone to Heaven—because he lived so well 
That many a wretch through him has gone to Hell.” 


But such fallings-off, in this charmingly decorated little 
book, are perhaps too few to cavil at. Personally we value 
it most for a single poem that we place at once on the peak 
of his work: ‘‘ The Dragonfly.” 

Mr. Ripley is essentially subjective in mood. True his 
pictures are delicate and vivid enough; a sudden hill- 
side of viper’s bugloss, heifers under the hawthorn, or a 
lustrous pool at evening. But it is not for his pictures 
alone that we read him with such pleasure ; for out of each 
picture rises the conviction (to quote the poet Vaughan) 
that ‘‘ there’s not a spring or leafe but hath his morning- 
hymn; each bush and oak doth know I am.” 
His predominant mood is one of wistfulness born of the 
eternal questioning that must find its only answer in 
hints and gleams and elusive lights of beauty. After the 
noise and heat of a twentieth century daytime his poetry 
comes to us like a dusk-breeze, refreshing the spirit against 
to-morrow’s need. ‘‘ White Harvest”’ is indeed a book 
to treasure—a solace and an enrichment too. , 

For Mr. Snaith, last of these three poets, Nature is rather 
a reflection of his own mood—a mood usually as of an 
April morning when there is still a sting in the freshness 
of the morning and a bitter whip in the coloured rain. 

* “A Poet’s Calendar.” By W. H. Davies. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ White MHarvest.’’ By Percy Ripley. 
3s. 6d. net. (Author, Chislehurst, Kent.)—‘‘ April Morning.’’ 
By Stanley Snaith. 2s. 6d. net. (Hogarth Press.) 
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Of the score of poems in this little pamphlet there is hardly 
one that has not a birdlike clarity, easy and various, and 
all are mysteriously evocative of grief for the transience 
of beauty. 


IRON AND SMOKE,* 

When, over seventy years ago, Mrs. Gaskell wrote 
“North and South,’’ not merely the struggle between 
capital and labour impressed her, but that more funda- 
mental antagonism of ‘‘ ancient and modern civilisation ” 
—of the peaceful agricultural south and the toiling, ener- 
getic, smoke-grimed north. Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith has 
touched upon the same theme in her new novel, though in 
an entirely different manner; and—perhaps because this 
is a more analytical age, or perhaps because her sympathy 
with the land is intuitive—with deeper insight. Mrs. 
Gaskell’s employer of labour could only: explain industrial 
unrest by the need for ‘a closer and more genial inter- 
course between the classes.” Whereas in ‘Iron and 
Smoke,” Timothy Bastow traces the source of it into the 
earth itselfi—the earth which is being revenged on man 
for digging into her heart when she has given gladly of 
her surface and makes rebels of those who live and work 
in enmity with nature. Not that Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith 
attempts to find a remedy for the evils of a “‘ cilivisation 
of iron and smoke.”’ Her story is simply a picture of life 
in relation to Jenny Bastow during the last three decades ; 
a picture of the conflict between industry and the soil, 
showing how the country of the nineties is passing away. 
The daughter of a Yorkshire capitalist, Jenny, gentle and 
unsophisticated, had no suspicion when she married 
Humphrey Mallard and came to be mistress of his Sussex 
estate, that for him the marriage was something of a 
business deal. Before long she discovers that his heart 
has already been given to another, though, loving his 
land better than either her or Isabel Halnaker, he has 
sacrificed them both. His early death and their mutual 
love for him draw them together, and the friendship of 
woman for woman is described with beauty and restraint. 
It becomes the most precious thing in their lives and 
withstands the shocks and discord caused by a younger, 
less sentimental generation. Though the book covers the 
period of the war and contains moments of intense emotion, 
in some respects it is less dramatic than much of the 
author’s previous work. It seems to reflect the quiet 
spirit of Jenny who, wondering why so many things pass 
by without touching her, decides that ‘‘ she would rather 
be happy than search this mystery of life and death.” 
That one cannot be both happy and adventurous is a 
theory Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith has expounded before ; 
here she enlarges upon it with all her fine etching of char- 
acter—the changing face of ‘‘ England’s green and pleasant 
land ’’ forming a background, tragic and beautiful. 


ALMEY St. JOHN ADCOCK. 


THREE PLAYS.‘ 

Edna St. Vincent Millay is best known by her little 
drama, ‘‘ Aria da Capo,’’ wherein she manages with the 
utmost economy of words and effects to present the coming 
and passing of the world war in our human affairs. That 
this should be done with five characters—Pierrot, Colum- 
bine, Cothurnus, Thyrsis and Corydon—is a feat of con- 
densed expression ; and the decorative and easily presented 
play which the authoress has made of it is justly popular 
among Community groups. 

So compact is her writing that there is about it some air 
of the medieval mysteries ; we realise that the characters 
mean so much more than they present as individuals, and 
the situations much more than the events they depict. 
The idiom of easy blank verse, with its mixture of archaism 
and modernism, is equally revealing. In its genre “‘ Aria 
da Capo ”’ is an almost unqualified success. 

* “Tron and Smoke.” By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassells.) 


t ‘‘Three Plays.” By Edna St. Vincent Millay. 5s. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


“‘ Two Slatterns and a King,” the shortest of these plays, 
belongs in manner to the interlude when the old moralities 
were giving place to those rhymed anecdotes with their 
little touch of cynical malice. An amusing, satirical trifle, 
telling how Chance played his part in affairs, it again 
succeeds, although its underlying significance is not so 
fundamental as that of “‘ Aria da Capo.” It might be a 
jolly play for schools if it were not thought too destructive 
of the moral code of tidiness. 

The last of these plays and the longest, ‘‘ The Lamp and 
the Bell,’’ is the least good. The publishers claim that this 
is ‘“‘ a vigorous drama in the Shakespearean tradition’ and 
the success of the preceding pieces causes us to approach 
it with false standards. In truth, save for a certain full- 
ness of language and its setting in medieval Italy, it has 
nothing of the Elizabethan in it. Loose ends and a waste- 
fulness in its method remove it far from the Shakespearean ; 
its characterisation is facile and unconvincing. ‘‘ The 
Lamp and the Bell,” from the same pen that gave us 
‘** Aria da Capo,”’ is not good enough. The authoress’s eye 
for a decorative effect which served her so well in the other 
pieces, has led her to mistaking the theatrical means for 
the dramatic end in this tale of court life. 

But we would not finish on a note of criticism of a volume 
which contains anything so good as this does. In a day 
when a first-rate one-act play is a rare gem, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay has given us at least one, and perhaps two. 
That is good measure, and we would return our thanks. 


HORACE SHIPP. 


CALE YOUNG RICE’S POEMS. 


It is thirty years since Mr. Cale Young Rice published 
his first book, and for the last twenty he has held a promi- 
nent place among the poets of America, and has been 
steadily gaining 
ground on this side 
ofthe Atlantic. He 
showed himself a 
novelist of excep- 
tional gifts in 
“Youth’s Way,” 
and has left that 
strikingly realistic 
story too long with- 
out a_ successor. 
Some twenty books 
of poems and poetic 
dramas stand to his 
name, and these he 
gathered last year 

Mr. Cale Young Rice. into a two-volume 
Collected Edition. 
He is the most versatile as well as the most prolific of 
American poets, his dramas, lyrics, ballads and narrative 
poems covering a very wide range of moods, styles and 
themes ; he is by turns a romancist and a realist; a cunning 
worker in classical metres and in the irregular harmonies of 
that vers libre which in some hands is irregular but not har- 
monious. He does not shrink from facing the darker facts 
of human experience, but the key-notes of his work are 
a love of the beauty of earth, and faith, however clouded 
at times, in a soul of goodness that still keeps humanity 
human. 

That faith seems lost now and then in some of the poems 
in his latest book, ‘‘ Stygian Freight ’’*—in the ironic 
“ His Widow,” for instance; in the old mother’s bleak 
brooding on death in ‘“‘ Mother and Daughter’’; in the 
starkly satirical sketch of ‘‘ Crippled Crim ’”’; but it is un- 
clouded again in other of the poems, as in ‘‘ Lowliness ”’ : 


“At purple twilight when the snow lies deep 
And the cold stars are waking from day-sleep. 
When farm-lights kindle warmly through bare woods 
Where screech owls huddle softly in brown hoods, 
My heart turns, gently humbled, in my breast 
Toward simple things that age-long use has blessed. . . .” 


* “Stygian Freight.”” By Cale Young Rice. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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or in “ Relativity ” : 


“Where I stand was once my goal ; 
Now my goal is the dream I see 
Over the rim of the world.” ... 


or in ‘‘ After Prolonged Pain ”’ : 


“And if I shall not sing again 

There will be songs from other men. 

April will ever fill some glen.” 
There is bitterness enough in ‘“‘ Serfs,”’ and in the poignant 
cry of the adulteress ‘‘ At the Bar’’; and in the irony of 
that grimly realistic ballad ‘‘ Dallow’s Bluff.’’ That last, 
and the narrative poem with which the book opens, 
“ Apaukee, the Half-Breed,’’ are the longest and perhaps 
the most notable things in the volume. They are written 
in unrhymed verses that are new in method and rhythmical 
form and, using the simple vocabulary of ordinary speech, 
rely for their poetic and dramatic effect on the sheer power 
of the story they tell and the fineness or intensity of the 
emotions they portray. ‘‘ Dallow’s Bluff’’ would be a 
strong, dramatic story even in prose; but the other is 
essentially poetical in idea and gains an added beauty from 
the free, rhythmical beat of its lines. 

Apaukee is the son of a white man and an Indian woman ; 
he has adopted much of the white man’s habit of thought ; 
but marries the daughter of an Indian chief, and returning 
to the camp after an absence feels a stirring of his barbaric 
ancestry in his veins. He arrives at the camp to find his 
wife just dead in child-birth, and instead of accepting the 
inevitable with the stoicism natural to his tribe, he is 
overwhelmed with a weakness of grief at his loss. When 
they place his wailing child in his arms and tell him to 
carry it away with the dead mother and leave it, according 
to tribal custom, to die on her grave, his spirit revolts ; 
he feels the white blood in him warring stubbornly with 
the red : 

“The ghostly generations of the White, 

Inheritors of a Child born in a Manger, 

Against the primitive ages of the Red,” 
and in spite of the contemptuous promptings of the braves, 
he makes a desperate escape with his burden, and sacrifices 
his life in a vain effort to save the child. There are power 
and poignance and touches of strange beauty in this poem ; 
the story and the study in the complex character of the 
man who is half savage, half civilised are developed subtly 
and with skill. This is the most original, most memorable 
poem in a book which should go far to extend Mr. Rice’s 
reputation in this country as well as in his own. 


ARTHUR RUTLAND. 


TWO DOCTORS LOOK AT LIFE.* 


A man’s views are largely the product of his own 
particular environment; and when two doctors—both 
neurologists and both Americans—offer the world their 
views of life and love, we are prepared to find some simi- 
larity. Seeing life and its experiences from much the same 
angle—the angle of physicians in daily contact with 
disease—possessing comparable scientific knowledge and 
technical equipment, they are bound to analyse and 
interpret life in much the same practical and scientific 
spirit. And indeed we do find much similarity in the life- 
creeds of Dr. Joseph Collins and Dr. W. J. Robinson. Each 
deals frankly and fairly with the problems of life ; each 
because of his scientific training and practical experience 
sheds new light on the questions under discussion. 

In most cases their verdicts and opinions are sane and 
sound and helpful. Yet the writers have certainly pro- 
fessional limitations and professional prejudices, and to those 
in other environment their views of life may seem to lack 
sense of perspective and sense of proportion. 

When Dr. Collins looks at love he deals almost ex- 
clusively with its physiological and pathological sides ; and 
when he looks at life he is concerned chiefly with Adult 

* “A Doctor’s Views of Life.” By William J. Robinson, 


M.D. (Allen & Unwin.)—‘‘ The Doctor Looks at Love and 
Life.”” By Joseph Collins. (Brentanos.) 


Infantilism, and Klux Klanners, and Fundamentalists, and 
of course with Freudism. On all these subjects he writes 
vigorously and courageously, and though his attacks on 
Bryan and Freud seem rather prejudiced, they are at least 
interesting and effective. Yet, despite much wisdom and 
shrewdness and virility, we feel that Dr. Collins's mentality 
is rather crude, that he is not judicial in his judgments, 
that he forces some of his creeds and characters into his 
own neurotic moulds, and that he sees a large part of life 
out of focus. 

Freud is a great figure in neurology, and Bryan a great 
figure in American politics ; but when Dr. Collins, offering 
us his views of life and love, devotes about seventy pages out 
of three hundred to discuss their work and character, we are 
inclined to think that he does not see life steadily or see it 
whole. 

Dr. Robinson is a bigger man than Dr. Collins ; he has a 
wider horizon ; and though he also may be charged with 
lack of sense of proportion and though he certainly some- 
times sees himself and some of his personal experiences too 
large, yet his surprising vigour and remarkable courage 
cover a multitude of sins. Indeed merely as the self- 
revelation of the psychology of a fearless reformer, Dr. 
Robinson‘s book is of surpassing interest. If he loves 
himself a good deal, he loves his neighbours almost as much, 
and he has continually sacrificed his material interests on 
the altar of high principles. Not only as neurologist, but 
also as revolutionist and pacifist, he has fought all his life 
for unpopular causes and forlorn hopes ; and even those who 
disagree with his views must admire his fearless courage. 

Particularly interesting and instructive is his narration 
of his experiences as an American pacifist ; but from first 
page to last the book grips the reader, for Dr. Robinson 
has grappled with many of the great problems of life. We 
recognise a man of strong and dauntless character, out to 
find the truth, and to fight for the truth, and realise too 
that the writer is greater than his book. 

Both books will well repay reading ; though it seems a 
pity that both doctors discuss some sexual matters better 
reserved for the privacy of consulting-rooms or asylums, 

RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


LIGHT ON “WUTHERING HEIGHTS.”* 


The imaginative reach of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights,’’ morbid 
and tremendous, has_ baffled criticism. Even Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s wise and scholarly introduction to the 
Haworth edition did not explain it fully. One could only 
be certain that Emily Bronté’s invention took that eagle- 
flight after some dire experience; it was a flight so sure, 
a triumph over death and horror so strong, that this 
unique novel has been an inexplicable work of genius. 
A very painful mystery of Emily’s brave, reticent life 
seemed to lie behind it. 

Mrs. Isabel Clarke, in a new biography called ‘‘ Haworth 
Parsonage,’’ suggests with some plausibility a love affair 
with the curate Weightman, who died while Emily was in 
Brussels. The poem ‘‘ Remembrance,” a clear confession 
that she had loved and lost, is camouflaged by the line that 
speaks of ‘‘ fifteen wild Decembers’’; and, as Emily was 
but twenty-seven when she wrote it, the camouflage is 
thin. Such grief for a love lost at twelve years of age 
would have less sincerity than the poem burns with. 
Weightman had been dead, in fact, for two years and a 
half. That she loved him there is no plain evidence; one 
only knows that Weightman was a lively philanderer whose 
addresses no young woman of his acquaintance escaped, 
and that between 1838 and 1841 he was free to walk and 
talk with Emily Bronté without Charlotte’s knowledge. 
His charm is probably pictured in Dr. John; and there 
is Miss Robinson’s report that “ the first curate at Haworth 
was exempted from Emily Bronté’s scorn.’’ Given this 
affair, Mrs. Clarke finds a possible key to the mysticism of 
‘‘ Wuthering Heights ”’ in her knowledge of Roman Catholic 
literature. 


* “ Haworth Parsonage: A Picture of the Bronté Family.” 
By Isabel C. Clarke. 12s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
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Did Emily, when in Brussels, read anything of St. 
Theresa? Did she see on Mr. Héger’s shelves ‘‘ The 
Spiritual Espousal’’ of Ruysbroeck ? Nothing is more 
likely, for Ruysbroeck was the nephew of a canon of St. 
Gudule’s. That book—for Protestants a shocking one— 
exalts the emotional visions of nuns, treating solemnly of 
what is called ‘“‘ the embrace of the soul by the Heavenly 
Spouse’”’; and in Emily’s two poems, ‘‘ The Visionary and 
““The Prisoner,’’ Mrs. Clarke sees its mysticism plainly 
reproduced. 


“Still let my tyrants know I am not doomed to wear 
Year after year in gloom and desolate despair ; 
A messenger of Hope comes every night to me, 
And offers for short life eternal liberty... . 


“Then dawns the Invisible, the Unseen its truth reveals, 
My outward sense is gone, my inward essence feels ; 
Its wings are almost free—its home, its harbour found ; 
Measuring the gulf, it stoops, and dares the final bound. 


*“ Oh, dreadful is the check—intense the agony— 
When the ear begins to hear and the eye begins to see; 
When the pulse begins to throb, the brain to think again, 
The soul to feel the flesh, and the flesh to feel the chain.” 


We are told that ‘‘ the inward essence ’’ is Ruysbroeck’s 
phrase a peu prés, and that “‘ this last verse is an exact and 
intimate description of the slow, painful emergence of the 
soul from the mystical state.”’ 

I am prepared, for my part, to accept as possible this 
theory of an expert in the morbid. It explains so much. 
A modern psychologist might wish to state it in other 
language ; but no statement of it can vulgarise the throes 
of a tragic grief, or lessen one’s wonder at that high sincerity 
of genius which, out of such experience, wrought ‘‘ Wuther- 
ing Heights.’’ Mrs. Clarke deplores of course a failure to 
see the absolute association of what she deems ineffable 
joys with Catholicism. She is obliged to look askance at 
a mysticism that sang ‘‘ No coward soul am I,’’ and declared 
the ‘‘ thousand creeds ’’ vain to awaken doubt. 

Her book is not important apart from this conjecture 
about Emily Bronté. Mrs. Clarke’s English is without 
distinction. The Rev. Patrick Bronté and Branwell are 
figures of melodrama rather than studies of life ; and there 
is the usual over-colouring of Haworth—tombstones that 
“looked almost like discoloured foam upon the heathery 
turf,’ the little church tower a “‘ great belfry,’’ and so on. 
One shudders even at faults of taste, such as the remark 
that Branwell was utterly ‘“‘ without guts’’—a quoted 
phrase, but none the nicer for inverted commas. Yet 
I think this author may have done some service to 
criticism. 


KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


LEONARDO THE FLORENTINE.* 


Readers of Mrs. Taylor’s previous book on the Renais- 
sance will not need telling that her own style as a writer 
is as prolific and exuberant as the times which she seeks 
to interpret and evoke. These qualities are even more 
remarkably displayed in the present book, in which she 
has tried to confine herself ‘‘ to the study of Leonardo's 
personality in his environment, and of his arts and sciences 
only as the illuminants of his elusive character.’’ But 
since she considers Leonardo (and rightly so) as the supreme 
embodiment of the Renaissance spirit, and since quite half 
of the 550 flushed pages of her book are devoted to his 
environment, it is as much a period as a personality which 
she has reinvoked. Her method is extravagantly lyrical, 
and her style for want of control often degenerates into 
a tropical and cloying luxuriance through which the reader 
struggles with surfeited senses. Her prose has in fact 
the vices of much of Swinburne’s poetry, while its lavish 
epithets, its ‘‘ flower and foam and fire,’’ are of course 
strengthened by no sustaining rhythm. We may quote 
for example the following from a page and a half in which 


* “ Leonardo the Florentine : 
Rachel Annand Taylor. 31s. 6d. 


A Study in Personality.”” By 
(Richards Press.) 


she seeks to communicate the background of beauty and 
terror in Leonardo’s mind : 

“ Astonishing cloud-cauldrons swirl and boil into transcen- 
dental foliations. The fuming matter of the mortal atmosphere 
is twisting into spirals, always spirals, softly, dreadfully, coil- 
ing and fanning into mysterious shapes, curled, couchant dragons, 
monstrous capitals of incomprehensible pillars foaming over 
with impalpable lotus-flowers, dim palm-oases at once delicate 
and monstrous, as of ruinous arbours of lost Assyrian gods, 
widespread wings, radiating, dawning terrible and fair like the 
wings of the symbol of Egypt. Sometimes this world of upper 
air, where the Creative Spirit whorls and unleashes and unfurls 
and flowers, the place beyond symbols whence symbols are born 
and fall like milky stars, approaches the little earth-planet 
in flood and tempest. The dim silver sky-dragons descend to 
mingle with a world turned to foaming waters that cataract 
into eternity, while only the wronged fallen trees, mournful and 
sweet as petals in this elemental catastrophe, are the ultimate 
relics of the mortal scene, torn along in the vehemence of the 
flood, the last lost notes of a far-away non-human tenderness, 
so helplessly yielding and curving to the pitiless force that 
rends them.” 


Such voluble rhapsody communicates not so much the 
elemental, as a highly coloured chaos. And Mrs. Taylor’s 
volubility is even more deadening to the sensibility of her 
reader when it pours in a molten stream over the sultry 
licence of Milan, the floral radiance of Florence or the ripe 
sensuousness of Venice. Such writing is not only wearying 
and ineffective in itself, but it distorts the picture. Believe 
as we must in the marvellous efflorescence of the Renais- 
sance, in its reality as a dance of life such as mankind has 
never known again, it was not so stiflingly orgiastic or so 
overloaded with grace, luxury, and magnificence as 
these pages suggest. Mrs. Taylor, in her romantic scorn 
of cold, critical analysis, has a weakness for peacock feathers 
and a ‘“‘ noble rose-colour.’’ She realises the Renaissance 
too exclusively in terms of pleasure. Her insatiable style 
is a direct expression of her belief that ‘“‘ these excessive 
people were not satiable,’’ and her interpretation of the 
quality of their pleasure has sometimes a flavour too 
reminiscent of the nineties. She even writes of Leonardo 
that ‘‘ at one period, to the careless observer, he seems a 
little like what Oscar Wilde would fain have been,” and 
the influence of Pater is obvious in such sentences as the 
following: ‘‘ Indeed there must be a certain nervous 
craving for subtle flavours and soft touches in a body 
disturbed and wasted by the desire for beauty’”’; or 
‘An ivory lute, on her had great evil lutanists played 
unimaginable tunes that now merely haunted like a sadness 
her precious substance, immutably innocent.’ Her fond- 
ness for ‘“‘ sweet lamenting lutes”’ is typical of her too 
exotic romanticism. Yet if she has the defects of an 
extravagantly romantic approach to her subject, she has to 
a really astonishing degree its creative qualities, and in 
her reconstruction of the personality of Leonardo himself 
these qualities outweigh all her defects. Time and again 
she convinces us that she has really evoked what was in 
Leonardo’s consciousness when he painted this or that 
picture. For his pictures are to her gestures and ciphers 
of Leonardo’s soul. There is no detachment in her apprecia- 
tion of the ‘‘ Adoration,” the ‘‘ Last Supper,’’ the “ Saint 
Anne,” the Mona Lisa”’ or the Saint John.’’ She 
abandons herself to them with all the force of an intense 
and richly dowered sensibility. She reinvokes them from 
within, living in their rhythmic lines, caught up into 
their mood, so inexplicable in its power to fascinate and 
disconcert, at one with their cryptic faces and strange 
inhuman ecstasy. ‘‘ Why such patterns imply delight,” 
she writes, ‘‘ no kind of critic can clearly explain. They 
fit some intricate mood of vision which belongs to a highly- 
tuned state; and which is not so much an obscure as an 
ultra-violet kind of experience.’’ And her interpretation 
of Leonardo’s pictures, dithyrambic though it be, is bright 
with such clairvoyance. So therefore is her interpretation 
ofthe artist. For she experiences the pictures as crystallisa- 
tions at different points in his career of his divinely enig- 
matic genius. That there was an element of perversity and 
morbidity in that genius we cannot doubt. And Mrs. 
Taylor admits that his divinity had its inhuman as well as 
its superhuman aspect. But Leonardo would seem to 
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have been unique as an artist in the miraculous polarity 
of his nature. The state of inner conflict which is so 
characteristic of the modern artist (and how significantly 
modern Leonardo was Mrs. Taylor admirably shows), 
hardly exists in him, clear as it is in his great contemporary 
Michelangelo. It may be that he owed his freedom from 
it to his strangely double-sexed nature. Yet he possessed 
the scientific and analytic mind which usually creates a, 
discord in zsthetic perception. But in him the creative 
and the critical faculties, the constructive and destructive 
impulses, formed a tense and exquisite equilibrium. It 
is this phenomenal equipoise of nervous organisation, this 
unique harmony of soul and body which explains the 
perennial fascination of his art and his personality. Mrs. 
Taylor has understood and recreated it with the force and 
incandescence of genius. We could only wish that her 
genius was less flamboyant and spendthrift. 


Hucu I’A. FAvusseEr. 


CONSTELLATIONS.* 


It is a delicate task to single particular stars from the 
galaxy chosen for the fifth volume of Georgian Stories. 
Some eighteen writers, high in the literary firmament, 
have here given, not always of their most characteristic, 
but mainly of their best. 

“The Praises of Obscurity,’’ for example, by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith has a subtlety that seldom falls from her fine, 
straightforward pen. The successful author who seeks 
refuge from fame in the life of a village shopkeeper is as 
convincing as he is unusual. But one questions whether 
obscurity would relieve the loneliness of genius. G. B. 
Stern contributes a bubbling story called ‘‘ Toes Unmasked,”’ 
in which she deals with erratic and triumphant mating in 
the world of dogs. The delightful narration is reminiscent, 
though not unduly, of Hans Andersen, with the moralising 
omitted. 

Readers of ‘‘ The Lovely Ship ’’ by Storm Jameson have 
already met the redoubtable Mark Garton, the hero of 
“The Splendid Days.’’ Here, presented through his 
death-bed memories, we have the old ship-builder at his 
best—a man of fortitude fondly recalling a romance of his 
youth. ‘“ Journey’s End,”’ by Beatrice Kean Seymour, is 
an excellent tale, with a somewhat ambiguous title. The 
betrayed wife, driving her husband and herself to death 
over ‘‘ the most dangerous spot along the whole blessed 
ridge,’’ creates a grim lovers’ meeting. ‘“‘ The Vanity 
Bag,’’ by Gerhardi, is certainly characteristic—without 
beginning or end, full of inconsequent charm, it avoids all 
conventional forms of the short story. Gerhardi is a past- 
master of the elusive. His people take shape and live in a 
spontaneous fashion of their own; then fade out, leaving 
a curious desire for their reappearance. A. E. Coppard 
is also elusive—with a difference—‘ Silver Circus ’’ leads 
through comedy to tragedy of a ferocity for which, not- 
withstanding the opening lamentation, the reader is hardly 
prepared. A hint that huge Hans, the cheated husband 
who finally kills his rival, is still seeking revenge, still on 
the trail, would have made the powerful end as inevitable 
as it is shocking. There is no such lesion in the sensitive 
art of Gerald Bullett. His aged man, visioning heaven, 
dreams in such wise as may be fairly expected of a village 
ancient. ‘‘ Well, old friend,’’ said God the Father, “ sit 
down again and let’s take a drink together. . . .” 

This convivial sentiment brings us to ‘‘ Juxtapositions,”’ 
by Stacy Aumonier, a joyous absurdity in which drinks 
are very forcibly taken during an escape from a concert. 
Martin Armstrong has managed in ‘“‘ Sea View ’’ to salve 
an aspect of the war that is bearable, even beautiful— 
but his title, although linked to the final sentence, is oddly 
irrelevant. The bitter story called ‘‘ The Inquisition,” 
by Liam O'Flaherty, escapes that charge. Were it not for 
an undoubted element of prejudice, the tale would be a 

* “Georgian Stories of 1927.’"’ (Chapman & Hall.)— 
““ Selected Stories of W. L. George.’”” (Chapman & Hall.)— 


““ The Seven Lovers.’’ By Muriel Hine. (John Lane.)—‘ Tales 
of Changing Seas.’” By Morley Roberts. (Nash & Grayson.) 


masterpiece of psychology as it is of style. It is impossible 
to criticise the whole of this worthy company in detail ; 
but the editor, Mr. Arthur Waugh, deserves congratulation 
and thanks. 

Perhaps the same discerning brain is responsible for the 
admirably chosen collection of short stories by W. L. 
George. Much of this author’s work was marred by 
cynicism and an unwarrantable assumption of omniscience, 
especially in matters of sex. His style was competent, but 
dingy ; his questing eyes turned earthward. Yet, in some 
of these tales, there are notable qualities: wonder, hu- 
manity, and in one little gem, ‘‘ Pandora,’’ an understand- 
ing that touches the divine, Many of the subjects are 
interesting, though not all are convincing. In some cases 
we are left with problems that not even the author can be 
expected to solve—a fair enough method in macabre and 
fantastic work such as Waxworks’’ and Perez ’’—but 
in other themes that should have been plausible undue 
compression is accountable for failure. There is for 
instance no inherent improbability in the dramatic tale 
“ The Spin of the Wheel ’’ but the psychology of the actors 
in the tragedy is so scantily presented that doubt is un- 
avoidable. 

The same fault, unfortunately, reduces the short stories 
of Muriel Hine to the ephemeral level of magazine fiction. 
In ‘‘ The Seven Lovers’ she has a capital yarn to spin ; 
but the completed fabric is at once too loosely woven and 
too intricately patterned. If expanded into a novel, this 
lengthy, but abbreviated, work might well have achieved 
its intention. As it is, the reader is hustled from incident 
to incident and left with no clear knowledge of the charac- 
ters. The other stories are pleasantly readable. Never- 
theless, one turns from them with relief to the lucid and 
steadfast workmanship of Morley Roberts, who keeps 
faith alike with his creations and his public. The seas 
may change, but can anyone challenge the fidelity of this 
author to its traditions: to the minds of sailor-men, 
romantic, humorous, tragic? The very mood of the 
waters, savage or calm, flows with vivid precision from his 
pen. Who could better describe anger? ‘“‘. ..a big 
sea roared and began to lift a dreadful lip. . . .”” or a still 
and ominous temper? ‘‘ Wind there was none, and the 
sea was a dulled plate of pale dark steel. . . .” 

The question is more one of good faith than of felicitous 
expression ; yet there is no lack of beauty in the telling of 
Jack-all-Alone or the ‘“‘ Lofty-Minded Mariner,”’ which 
is if anything too staunch in its adherence to the typical 
Cornishman of fiction: biblical, simple and something of a 
braggart. The publishers select two of the most humorous 
tales for special commendation, thus appealing td an 
almost invariable bond of human sympathy, but the 
tragedies of Morley Roberts, even more significant, are 
alive with “‘ acceptable hints of the infinite.” 


C. A. NICHOLSON. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO.* 


The appeal of these Wharncliffe letters is not so thrilling 
or vivid as was that of Tom Creevey’s bundle of amusingly 
ill-natured tattle; but yet they comprise a correspondence 
of genuine historical value, supplementing the accounts 
given by Greville, Creevey and others in an age when, 
though the world was possibly heavier and certainly 
simpler than now, letter-writing was a noble art. The 
correspondence covers a span of nearly eighty years, and 
the personality about whom it centres was Caroline, Lady 
Wharncliffe, a charming personality undoubtedly. Lady 
Granville who knew her well gave this description of her : 
“She is like a moonlight night after a hot day—refresh- 
ment and repose. She has all the charm of intelligence 
without the tax of esprit’’; and there is corroborative 
testimony of her charm and the affection she aroused 
in the story told by her granddaughter-in-law, Susan, 

* “The First Lady Wharncliffe and Her Family (1779- 
1856).’’ By her Grandchildren, Caroline Grosvenor and the 


late Charles Beilby, Lord Stuart of Wortley. 36s. (Heine- 
mann.) 
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Lady Wharncliffe, who died only last May, of ‘‘ being 
taken to see her during her engagement, and that her 
fiancé, a vigorous young man of over six feet, seized the 
little old lady in his arms and carried her round the room, 
to punish her for some joke that she had made at his 
expense.’’ Her husband also—James Archibald Stuart 
Wortley as he was called when they married—appears as 
a very attractive, single-minded, duteous gentleman ; 
in politics a Tory die-hard of his day, but yet sufficiently 
sensible to facts and prospects not to carry his ditchward 
revolution too far. He was anti-Reform and a staunch 
supporter in politics of the Duke of Wellington; but 
his heart was kindly and his activities were unselfish, 
his opinions honest, his courage true; and he was not a 
fool. 

The period covered by the letters was ideal for a born 
gossip. In the first place there was the excitement caused 
by Napoleon, with Trafalgar and Waterloo to bring re- 
lease; and afterwards the Reform agitation, with its 
hazardous frustration based, as we know it was, on genuine 
wrong and vastly more than a rotten borough or two; the 
trial of Queen Caroline, that humiliating episode which 
exposed the dirty linen of royalty to the sniggers of the 
foul and, lastly, the rapid commercial and industrial 
development of the country when it became “ railroad 
mad.’’ One reference by the way to the speed of travelling 
by railway in 1845 is surprising, and yet the statement 
is so precise that it cannot be discredited. Writing from 
Torquay in the December of that year, James Stuart 
Wortley—Lady Wharncliffe’s youngest son—writes : ‘‘ The 
Great Western, unlike our railroad, really keeps its time, 
and I reached Exeter yesterday in two minutes within 
44 hours. I left London at } to 10 and arrived at Exeter 
in 13 minutes past 2 o’clock.’’ That is not much more 
than ordinary trains take nowadays for the journey ; 
yet we have the idea that our grandparents of eighty- 
three years ago crawled. 

To one who is conversant with the social and political 
history of that time, these letters prove greatly interesting 
with their sidelights on events and current impressions. 
Being written for private reading they are expressed with 
an effective simplicity. The Wharncliffes in their time 
knew everybody who was anybody, and although the 
character-drawing is not detailed it is sufficient; for at 
no period have eminent men been more clearly portrayed 
pictorially and verbally than were those of that age— 
sO mean in many respects yet most humanly interesting—of 
the last two Georges and of William the Fourth. Lady 
Wharncliffe knew “ Silly Billy’’ and his consort inti- 
mately, as often she dined with them at Brighton; and 
gives a strangely charming impression of the character 
of Queen Adelaide; as kindly, simple and dutiful a consort 
as ever shared the social responsibilities of an English 
king. 

C. E. LAWRENCE. 


PROMETHEUS IN PICCADILLY.* 


In this poem Mr. Nichols again proves himself a true 
poet—neither a versifier nor a prose writer who throws 
his thoughts into vers libre—and his austere acceptance 
of traditional forms and the perfection of his technique 
(here displayed under many aspects) is the more admirable 
that it comes at a moment when there is a considerable 
fashion for the easy achievements of showy poetasters who 
attain a certain facile and popular effect by disregarding 
all the beautiful formule of our national poetry, to which 
formule Mr. Nichols is so loyal; he has disciplined himself 
to his medium until from servitude he has gained mastery ; 
in ‘‘ Prometheus in Piccadilly ’’ he has reached that excel- 
lence where all effort is unperceived by the reader. It 
would need a long review to do justice to the manifold 
beauties of this work, which is of some length for a poem 
but saved from monotony by the constant change of form 
from the dramatic to lyric and epic, ballad and sonnet, 


* “Prometheus in Piccadilly.” 


By Wallace B. Nichols. 
6s. (Ward, Lock.) 


CASSELL’S 


A CRUISING VOYAGE ROUND THE 
WORLD by WOODES ROGERS 


This book, the first volume of Cassell’s ** Seafarers’ Library,” is unique 
in its picture of life aboard a privateer in the reign of Queen Anne. 


Ready Feb. 9. 12/6 net 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF A 
HUSBAND Ready Feb. 16 


The intimate and charming letters of a young man to the wife who 
has run away from him because she thinks that he has grown tired 


of her. 6/— net 


MY GAMBLE WITH LIFE 
by the EARL OF ROSSLYN 


“A gay, entertaining book.”—Daily Sketch. ‘“ A volume of piquant 
reminiscences.""—Daily Chronicle 8 half-tone plates. 25/— net 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD by H. G. WELLS 


This popular edition contains the original full text and illustrations. 


Now published at 7/6 nei 


NEW 7/6 NOVELS 
THOMAS BURKE | 


EAST OF MANSION HOUSE _ Ready Feb. 9 


The famous author of “ London Nights" carries realism to trium- 
phant heights in this book, which amazes, shocks, and fascinates 


in turn. 
ALICE MASSIE 
Ready Feb. 23 THE BLESSED ROOF-TREE 


The gates of romance opened for Maggie Windram, but self-sacrifice 
for her home brings its triumphant reward. 


MILLIE BIRD VANDEBURG 
Ready Feb. 16 THE CLEAN HAND 


A skilfully written mystery story with much originality of plot, 
humour and adventure. 


EDWARD ALBERT MaAN’S CHIEF END 
Ready Feb. 16 


This fine story of youth depicts the love and passion, sorrow and 
gladness that is the average man’s destiny. 


E. LASCELLES FORESTER 
Ready Feb. 2 "WARE WOLF 


A bold and unusual story, telling of a helpless girl in the power of 
the chief votary of a magic cult. 


ERNEST RAYMOND 


| 
| THE OLD TREE BLOSSOMED 


Ready Feb. 23 
A London clerk escapes the fetters of his dull existence and finds 
romance in danger and self-abnegation. 


January Novels 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
IRON AND SMOKE 


“A brilliant novel, this is a book to satisfy everyone." —Dundee Courier 
“The variety and magnitude of its themes give it at times a touch of 
an epic quality.”"—Sheffield Telegraph 
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most of 
which are 
complete in 
themselves, 
so that it 
is not really 
one poem 
that Mr. 
Nichols 
gives us, 
but a 
garland 
of many 
poems, hung 
about the 
sombre 
brows of a 
classic bust, 
the bust of 
Prometheus 
who is the 
central pro- 
tagonist of 
the drama. 

The theme 
which Mr. 
Nichols has 
so bedecked 
with his genius is scarcely in itself worthy of so much noble 
and exquisite labour ; the ancient god, the creator of man- 
kind, returns to earth after ages of rock-chained torment, 
and views what use humanity has made of his gift of life ; 
he takes his stand at Piccadilly Circus, and has as his guide 
a broken-down wastrel of good education, who points out, 
with the cynicism of the under-dog, the various types who 
pass; these, save a bishop who has nothing but passive 
preaching to offer, are all vicious and unfortunate, the 
sole virtue of the piece resting in a flower-girl and her 
two old companions, who are in the end involved in sordid 
disaster ; despite the skill, power and sincerity with which 
Mr. Nichols develops this theme, it yet remains conventional 
and in a sense false ; poets often cherish a strange passion 
for the failures and the criminals, but these do not make up 
the sum of existence, and the reader feels that Prometheus 
was unfortunate in not meeting the noble, the grand, the 
successful, the laborious among the passers-by; it is 
obvious that all those who cross Piccadilly Circus cannot 
be fools or knaves; many powerful human emotions are 
not touched on—paternal love, worthy ambition, honest 
industry, lofty idealism—and, as so often in modern 
poems and novels, the only women considered worth the 
writer’s analysis are those in the gutter; the whole con- 
cludes with a dismal and distant hope of redemption not 
very acceptable to an active mind and ardent spirit ; 
giving, however, the writer his premises, the whole idea is 
worked out with a splendid variety of tone and colour, 
with a grandeur of imposing language and a delicacy of 
graceful poetry which it would be hard to surpass in 
modern literature. 

Mr. Nichols is particularly successful when he is im- 
personal, in the stasima, or chorus of fates, which break 
the narrative very effectively, and among the many little 
masterpieces in the volume may be mentioned, for sombre, 
rich and sullen beauty, ‘“‘ The Five Declensions of the 
Courtesan,’’ which gives an ornamental grandeur to human 
wretchedness ; for classic grace, ‘‘ The Birth of a Creator ”’ ; 
and “ The Eleventh Stasimon ”’ for lyric loveliness; but 
all who care for English poetry should possess the book 
and judge its beauties for themselves. 

MARJORIE BOWEN. 


Mr. Wallace B. Nichols. 


Author of “‘ Prometheus in Piccadilly (Watd, Lock). 


MODERNIST POETRY.* 


There is undoubtedly room for a reasonable exposition 
of the new sort of poetry which has been written in recent 


* “ A Survey of Modernist Poetry.” 


By Laura Riding and 
Robert Graves. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


years, of which the Sitwell trio are perhaps the most 
conspicuous practitioners in England. What exactly are 
these writers trying to get at ? Are they merely pfoseurs 
or jokers, or is there a serious justification for their break 
with tradition, and a real purpose at the back of their 
provocative obscurities ? 

Miss Riding and Mr. Graves take them seriously enough, 
but they have hardly written the ideal study of their subject. 
They are at once too contemptuous and, behind a fagade of 
arrogance, too timid. They are constantly referring to 
a ‘plain reader’’ to whom all but the easiest poetry, 
and above all the poetry which they themselves admire, 
is a closed book. As a matter of fact the “ plain reader,”’ 
with as many intellectual limitations as they ascribe to 
him, does not read poetry at all. For the “ plain critic ’”’ 
their scorn is even more profound, while when it comes to 
poetry itself one feels that, widely as they have read, 
their reading must have been a wearisome task—so little 
can there have been that did not pain or bore them. One 
gathers that they like Shakespeare, though they are very 
angry with the editors who, by revision of punctuation and 
so on, have attempted to make his text more intelligible ; 
and that they like Blake. But the romantics and Victorians 
at large are quite on the wrong tack, and the eighteenth 
century just ‘‘amusing.”’ As for the more immediate 
past, it is a cemetery of dead movements. They seem to 
forget that ‘‘ movements ’’ are usually invented by subse- 
quent criticism, and that the writers affiliated to them are, 
to begin with at any rate, unaware of their existence ; 
that Georgianism for example (which they find very dead 
indeed) was invented by Mr. Marsh. 

They differentiate between true and “ historical "’ 
modernism, the latter being the work of men who 
deliberately set out to be the voices of their own age. 
The former, on the other hand, belies its name, being out- 
side time. This poetry, which they approve but which 
they are rather chary of identifying, is distinguished by 
the separation of the poem from the poet. Every authentic 
poem is an individual entity, seeking a life of its own. 
The poet is merely the means of bringing it into existence : 
less a parent than a midwife. The poem once achieved, 
it goes its own independent way and is to be accepted 
and understood only on its own terms, and these are quite 
different for each poem. That is what makes “ modernist "’ 
poetry difficult, for all prejudices have to be discarded 
before it can be intelligently approached. 

This is an interesting theory, but one would like to see it 
applied more widely than to a few selected pieces by E. E. 
Cummings, a name not widely known in England, and 
T. S. Eliot; and to have it explained why, if nearly all 
poetry has had a different origin, this way is better. Miss 
Riding and Mr. Graves have not faced their own issue with 
much courage, nor explained it with much lucidity. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


RACHEL McMILLAN.* 


Beginnings and early years of most things, movements 
and persons, are interesting if well and clearly described. 
In this life-story of Rachel McMillan by her sister we are 
shown the earlier years of a gentle yet hot-hearted child 
who became a tireless worker for socialistic ideals; and 
woven into this story we see some of the big and little men 
and women, some of the big and little efforts of a com- 
paratively near past, working towards socialism. Honest, 
treacherous, idealistic, anarchic, practical, futile—here is. 
a section of that procession of marchers towards their goal. 

Rachel McMillan was of Highland parentage. Her 
father, who had emigrated to America as a youth, came 
home to win a Scottish bride, and Jean Cameron left the 
beauties of Dochfour for her wooden home at the junc- 
tion of the East and Hudson rivers. There Rachel and 
Margaret and Elizabeth were born, and lived a free and 
happy early childhood in the sunny land, chiefly among 

* “The Life of Rachel McMillan.”” By Margaret McMillan. 


With illustrations, and an Introduction by the Countess of 
Warwick. 6s. (Dent.) 
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the friendly ‘‘ darkies ’’ of their home and neighbourhood. 
Then came a fiercely hot July, when first the baby Eliza- 
beth and then the father fell sick and died, and grief and 
consternation ended that happy chapter. Gentle, quiet, 
patient in her own sufferings, a helpful, necessary little 
daughter and sister, Rachel emerges from that chapter, 
and comes with the broken-hearted family and its ruined 
fortunes back to the Cameron home in Inverness where, 
sad to say, they seem to have lived “ on sufferance.” 

Outwardly Rachel was beautiful and quiet, but within 
surged many emotions and yearnings. At one time, in 
the most repressed period of her life, she was morbid, 
rather melancholy, and wore mourning, plain and un- 
attractive, always. But always she was critical, always 
she was touched to the core by injustice and cruelty. And 
step by step the two sisters, Rachel and Margaret, moved 
as by Fate towards those circles which included William 
Morris, Prince Kropotkin, Karl Marx, Louise Michel and 
other subversive spirits, vivid pen-pictures of whom are 
given in these pages. Anarchy and bloodshed were the 
goal of some, progress and healthy conditions the desire of 
others. They excited and thrilled one another, and while 
some planned the murder of kings, others fought for the 
betterment of the poor and neglected of another class. 
Among these last stood Rachel McMillan. Her work in 
the stress of the suffrage movement has perhaps faded 
now from memory, but her work for the happiness and 
health of children is well known to-day Her open-air 
nursery schools are triumphantly established. But in these 
pages is shown the birth of the idea, the burning fervour, 
the stubborn fight, the lack of help and encouragement. 
Rachel suffered the buffets of opposition, she suffered, too, 
the inevitable heartbreaks that come to one who plans for 
the good of people who are not, and cannot be, all good 
themselves nor all of one pattern. But she achieved a 
big work, and battalions of little children are proving it 
yearly and justifying her self-sacrifice. 


LILtAN LOBRAN. 


THE JUDGMENT OF FRANCOIS 
VILLON.* 


None but a poet could have written such a play as this, 
so forcible and yet unerring in taste, with Villon as the 
central character. Considering the peculiarly modern 
appeal of that medieval Prodigal Son of the Muse, it is 
lucky that we have a poet with the necessary rashness 
to rush in where many a pedantic gentleman might not 
fear to tread, not to mention the purveyors of potted 
passion for pale film-fans. 

Moreover, Mr. Palmer’s play might well act even better 
than it reads, if he could make some necessary alterations, 
especially abbreviations of the speeches which at times 
tend to become historical narrative and by cumulative 
weight drag on the vivid drama. But the effective acting 
of such a play in this country would call for special con- 
ditions not often found on our stage. Such strong 
emotions and violent scenes require more than intelligence 
and deftness: they call for temperamental fervour of a 
peculiar and subtle quality, at least for the chief rdle. 
On the English stage the passions of love and hate and 
‘remorse are scarcely ever represented except in shoddy 
melodrama. 

Although Mr. Palmer’s skill as a playwright, and 
occasionally as a stylist, fall a little short of his great 
aim he wins the reader’s admiration and sympathy for 
adventuring on such rarely trodden ways of modern drama. 

The theatrical possibilities of the second act of this play, 
throughout its six scenes, strike me as simply stupendous. 
The incident of a forged letter to Catherine de Vaucelles 
(who is treated as Villon’s black angel) is well exploited 
to account for her cruelty and his subsequent career, which 
hitherto however has been sufficiently unedifying. A 
member of a gang of crooks, who take advantage of clerical 


* “The Judgment of Frangois Villon: a Pageant-Episode 
Play.” By Herbert E. Palmer. 25s. (Hogarth Press.) 
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privilege as students at the university, and who fear that 
their most dashing associate may become virtuous out of 
love for Catherine, forges a ribaid letter to her, which she 
supposes to be written by Villon. The half-won coquette 
turns vindictive. She pays a muscular servant to wait 
for Villon when he comes to serenade her in the dusk. 
Villon is tripped up, bound, and mercilessly flogged. He 
is left lying perilously in the street before Catherine’s 
house until fat Margot rescues him. The growing power 
of clean love in him is changed to a passion of hatred 
which joins forces with his temperamental lawlessness. 
So does the dramatist show us the knot of Villon’s life, 
and then unties it in a series of psychologically explicable 
events. Sympathy with this wild brother may have 
compelled the playwright to use invented circumstantial 
evidence that minimises Villon’s guilt where the drama 
should have provided psychological reasons, not excuses. 
For one does feel that perhaps the events presented in 
Act Two would permit the dramatist to avoid any white- 
washing at all of his hero. Villon’s character does not 
deteriorate, and this weakens the splendid energy of the 
writing by giving too static a quality to the tragedy. Since 
we have Shakespeare always with us, Mr. Palmer might 
have learnt how to avoid this, the only essential flaw which 
strikes one in the play. 

But this is not the place for detailed criticism. It is 
surprising and gladdening enough to be able to say at this 
time of day that a highly dramatic play in plain and 
moving prose has been created out of a theme which would 
bring disaster upon any attempt not free from pedantry 
or insincerity. 

The verse translations in the play are interesting, especi- 
ally Mr. Palmer's version of the ‘‘ Ballade of the Ladies of 
Past Time,” which Villon is made to recite in a competition 
at the court of Charles of Orleans. This could hardly have 
been written without a knowledge of Rossetti’s masterly 
version (which even Swinburne refrained from emulating), 
and no more need be said than that nobody has ever come 
so near to equalling Rossetti. In the famous line : 


Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan ?”’ 


Mr. Palmer's : 


“O, where ave the snows of the years long gone ?”’ 


may even be preferred to Rossetti’s mellifluous : 


““ But where are the snows of yester-year ?”” 


Nevertheless such a preference is certainly deceptive, for 
Villon was as mellifluous a poet as Rossetti. His in- 
subordinate violence was not allowed artistic licence. 
Readers of Mr. Palmer’s ‘‘ Songs of Salvation, Sin, and 


Satire’ will already know his translation of Villon’s’ 


ballade. 
R. L. MEGRoz, 


A QUARTET. 


Two highly ingenious mystery stories, a drama of the 
stage and an out-and-out vigorous cowboy thriller make 
up the present bag. Mr. Keverne! has admirably worked 
out the “‘ wheels within wheels ’’ hypothesis, for the reader 
is right up against it all the way through, trying to correctly 
sort out the characters. The main business however is 
to link up Jean Malet, a poor wreck of humanity who, as 
the story opens, ends his days as a waiter at the Natation 
Café in the little Belgian plage of St. Gules, with one William 
Cook, an antique dealer, operating at the village of Oldford, 
Suffolk. The search for this link keeps Richard Culver 
and his friend Franklin Parry with nerves and brains taut. 
That ‘* William Cook’”’ should turn out to be a woman 
and a very smart, attractive one too, is but the beginning 
of many surprises, and this is soon followed by evidence, 
scanty and erratic at first, that she is at the head 

1“ William Cook: Antique Dealer.’’ By Richard Keverne. 
(Constable )—* ‘‘ Consider Your Verdict.’’ By Andrew Soutar. 
(Hutchinson.)—* “ Behind the Curtain.”” By May Sutherland. 
(Hutchinson.)—* “The Fighting Wades.” By John H. 
Hamlin. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 7s. 6d. each. 


of a wily gang of swindlers. A neighbouring ‘ parson,’”’ a 
millionaire’s daughter out for sensation, and various others 
are quickly drawn into the net, and secret negotiations and 
transference of goods are part of the programme. Gradually 
the tragedy of poor Jean filters through the nefarious 
proceedings and the link is established. It is not often one 
finds such good characterisation allied to such an excellent 
story. 

The tragedy of a false accusation is poignantly worked 
out in ‘Consider Your Verdict.’’? From the very 
beginning the grim atmosphere is created as eccentric old 
John Snelling meets his four sons and his lawyer to consider 
his will. Before the business is commenced he dies under 
their very eyes, without any apparent reason, beyond the 
fact that he drinks some wine Harold pours out. Harold 
is detained for a time, but released, for lack of evidence, 
as the wine was found to be untampered with. Ambrose, 
the eldest son, who has just returned from abroad, inherits 
the estate and persistently persecutes Harold, attempting 
to win his fiancée from him, whilst Yvonne (who is an 
actress) uses this persecution to investigate a theory which 
throws suspicion on Ambrose. The grim, eerie atmosphere 
of the house, with Ambrose’s weird retinue of black servants 
and half-wild dogs, is vividly drawn; it steals over the 
reader almost unawares. Before this mystery is solved 
Mr. Latimer, the lawyer, dies just as suddenly and un- 
accountably. Harold again is suspected, but by Yvonne's 
help manages to elude the police. The tension is well 
sustained, and before Yvonne has the good fortune to 
come across the totally unlooked-for solution, the reader 
has shared some weird and exciting adventures. The 
culprit’s method of dealing death so secretly and at the 
distance of some hundreds of miles, must be left for the 
book itself to disclose. It gives an intriguing fire-side 
excursion. 

There was something inherently human and appealing 
in Katherine Dalby* which clung to her right through the 
stormy life which followed her departure from her grand- 
mother’s cottage in the country in search of a stage career. 
Her instant success with an important producer savours 
rather of the chimerical, but it, and the natural jealousies 
which it occasioned, as well as her attraction in the eyes 
of the sophisticated producer, are all delicately etched in. 
The hardships and sacrifices demanded by such a life, as 
well as her love entanglements, are well drawn, for it is the 
girl ‘“‘ behind the curtain’’ rather than the successful 
actress beyond the footlights with whom the reader is 
concerned in this sympathetic study which has a distinctly 
naive charm. 

As breezy and exhilarating a story as one could'‘wish is 
“The Fighting Wades.’ With all the cowboy punch 
and kick, it conveys in a remarkable degree the strenuous 
life on a Western ranch, and the grim strength of character 
and purpose which such a life engenders. Old Fan ’Em 
Wade was a magnificent type, though sorely embittered 
by her sufferings at the hands of her daughter-in-law. As 
the story opens her granddaughter, Fanchon, arrives on 
a visit and is welcomed in characteristic fashion. Fanchon 
quickly proves herself a chip of the old block and charms 
all comers with her sparkling humour, high spirits and 
warm heart, though it takes time and sacrifice to work the 
oracle on old Fan ’Em. 


EUGENE O’NEILL.* 


Mr. O'Neill, the White Hope of American drama, removes 
himself further from the theatre as it is with each succeed- 
ing play. ‘‘ The Great God Brown ”’ is almost impossible 
to produce, and fascinating as the task of its production 
is, the effort of the Stage Society showed that its technical 
difficulties defeated its own ends. ‘‘ Marco Millions ’’ is 
not impossible in that way, but it is certainly impractical. 
The list of characters and supers is enormous, the scenes, 
of which there are a round dozen, would be difficult to 


* “Marco Millions.” By Eugene O'Neill. 5s. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 
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the point of impossibility to stage. Granted a theatre 
with unlimited money and such stage equipment as exists 
in a few of the Continental houses, O’Neill’s play is practical. 
The rest is silence. 

We are driven back therefore upon consideration of it 
as a book, and here it fares better. He has used the 
Venetian merchant adventurer, Marco Polo, as the embodi- 
ment of the successful materialist, moving from height to 
height of wordly success and always getting farther from 
his dreams. Into this story is woven that of the Princess 
Kukachin and her love for Marco, a love which he misses 
in the egoism of his triumphant progress, whilst over it 
broods the all-wise figure of Kublai Kaan, the girl’s grand- 
father and Marco’s patron, acting as chorus to the drama. 

In common with much other of O’Neill’s work “‘ Marco 
Millions’ is a study of values. Perhaps that is the 
basis of the best in literature and drama in our time, and, 
given that power and the technique to express it, the 
contemporary artist is justified. With O'Neill this study 
and comparison of values, the attempt to sift true from 
false, the differentiation between triumph in the eyes of 
one’s fellows and before the tribunal of one’s own ideals, 
are the very stuff of drama. 

In the actual expression of this theme, here as often 
before, though O'Neill has much fine writing, he lacks 
clarity. And for the dramatist, though he speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels and have not clarity it 
profiteth him nothing. Perhaps again we should 
give O'Neill the benefit of the book to which we 
can turn again and again to delve for the mean- 
ing rather than condemn him by the rule of the 
stage where the flying word must hit or miss its 
point. Bya curious paradox O'Neill seems either 
to be underlining unnecessarily and wastefully 
the meaning of his symbols or leaving them in 
such obscurity as to evade interpretation. For 
example, many of the very expensive sounding 
scenes of the first act of this play are mere 
repetition of one idea, and a theatre audience is 
invariably sensitive to this type of wastefulness. 
Against this the later scenes contain much which 
even with careful reading does not become clear, 
and the main theme of the degeneration of a 
mind snared in material success does not move at 
all. 

In spite of all of which, this play, in common 
with any serious work from O'Neill, is worth the 
whole of the stuff of our usual stage put together. 
One applies the supreme standards of criticism 
because the author is an artist of the first magni- 
tude, and perhaps he has faith to believe that the 
day will come when our managements will spend 
as much on a serious and thoughtful play as 
they now do on the worst type of revue or 
musical show. 


HORACE SHIPP. 


A BIOGRAPHY AND AN AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY * 


The filial biography, if I may be allowed to 
“coin the phrase, is not a work which it is easy to 
execute successfully. The writer of it lies exposed 
to one of two dangerous temptations, either of 
exaggerating the parental character and achieve- 
ment through affection, or of underestimating 
them through delicacy. When then I declare 
that Miss Moberly Bell has steered her bark 
safely between Scylla and Charybdis and has 
produced a life of her father which gives an 


* “The Life and Letters of C. F. Moberly Bell.” 
By his daughter, E. H. C. Moberly Bell. With an 


introduction by Sir Valentine Chirol. 15s. (Richards 
Press.)—‘‘ An Autobiography of Abraham Lincoln.” 
Consisting of the personal portions of his letters, 
speeches and conversations. Compiled and annotated 
(Melrose.) 


by Nathaniel Wright Stephenson. 18s. 


attractive and unexaggerated account of the man Moberly 
Bell was and of the work he accomplished, I think I am 
paying her a throughly deserved compliment. The key- 
notes of her book are a sobriety and a good taste which 
evidently spring from her conviction that the life of the 
man who twice saved The Times, constituted, though 
cruelly cut short, a really ennobling tragedy. 

When she relates how that innocent conspirator, Mr. 
Arthur Walter, proprietor of The Times, went behind his 
manager’s back in an endeavour to introduce Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) C. Arthur Pearson as the controlling director of 
his great organ, she tells how Moberly Bell countered this 
move by bringing in Lord Northcliffe; but she refrains 
from reminding the reader that Mr. Pearson had killed The 
Standard. And, when later she describes her father’s 
desperate efforts to keep the peace between the too masterful 
new proprietor and The Times editorial staff, she speaks of 
his lordship without bitterness or reproach ; and she even 
tells us that when Moberly Bell sent a list of possible 
purchasers of The Times to sundry influential public men, 
including the Earl of Cromer, with a request that they 
would strike out any objectionable names, every one of 
them left in the list the name of Lord Northcliffe. The 
record indeed of Moberly Bell's life, his ten years’ service 
at Cairo with the firm of Peel (1865-1875), his five years’ 
experience as exporter of beans and cotton to M. Bodart, 
the Belgian merchant (1875-1880), his seven years’ work 


From one art to another : 
Pavlova modelling in clay. 


From ** Round the World with Pavlova,” by Theodore Stier, recently published by 


Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 
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as official correspondent of The Times in Egypt (1883-1890), 
and his twenty-one years’ struggle as manager to restore 
the paper to a sound financial standing (1890-1911), is 
allowed, as it can be well allowed, to speak for itself, with 
no superfluous comment. Even when she deals with her 
father’s great victory—the founding of The Times Book 
Club, and his great defeat—the war with the great pub- 
lishers, Miss Moberly Bell is scrupulously fair to his 
opponents and never overstates his case. Of his private 
life she furnishes an engaging if perhaps too reticent an 
account, from which we gather that Moberly Bell had an 
unhappy childhood, was a life-long Agnostic, was fond of 
books, music and of entertaining, and always showed 
marked tact, patience and consideration in dealing with his 
subordinates. In Egypt, it may be added, he numbered 
Sir Evelyn Baring (afterwards Earl of Cromer) and Sir 
Edgar Vincent (now Baron D’Abernon) among his friends ; 
and, in addition to his labours as correspondent of The 
Times, he did admirable work there in helping to suppress 
that rabid anti-British rag the Bosphore Egyptien and in 
coping with the virulent cholera epidemic of 1884. He 
was lame in one foot from an accident which occurred to 
him in Egypt (on September 15th, 1884) from falling on to 
the railway line in an attempt to catch a train. 

To pass from Miss Moberly Bell’s biography of her father 
to the ‘‘ Autobiography of Abraham Lincoln ’”’ which Mr. 
Nathaniel Wright Stephenson has compiled is to exchange 
symmetry for something very like amorphousness. To let 
Lincoln describe his own career in passages taken from his 
letters, speeches, conversations and even anecdotes, is 
certainly an original and a happy idea. And I am ready 
to admit that the compiler has carried it out thoroughly 
and conscientiously. But I maintain that his work is too 
thorough. American readers may not find this autobio- 
graphy overlong; but English readers will perhaps rather 
grumble at its length and will wish, as I wished, that say 
a quarter of the material had been cut out. To add one 
more life of Lincoln to the existing number of lives, 
especially when that life contains no new material and is 
fashioned on a novel plain, would have had more justifica- 
tion and, I believe, more success if the author had confined 
it to the last twenty years of the President’s life. Even as 
it stands, or perhaps I had better say as it sprawls, Mr. 
Stephenson’s volume is a delightful book to pick up and to 
dip into; it certainly may fairly claim to be a thesaurus 
of Lincolniana. But cut down by a quarter it would have 
made a book to read through at a sitting. 


Lewis BETTANY. 


A GREAT CANTAB.* 


Henry Arthur Morgan was a distinguished figure in 
nineteenth century Cambridge. The son of a Welsh 
parson who was known as “‘ King of Conway ’”’ (where he 
was vicar for over thirty years) and educated at Shrews- 
bury under Kennedy, he entered Jesus College in 1849, 
became a Lay Fellow on taking his degree, was appointed 
Tutor in 1864 and succeeded the venerable Corrie as 
Master in 1885. At his death in 1912, therefore, he had 
been connected with Jesus, and in practically continuous 
residence at Cambridge, for close on two-thirds of a century ; 
and during that long stretch of time he impressed an abiding 
mark on the life not only of his college but of the university. 
Though far from radical in temperament, he was the 
inspirer of some notable reforms. A pamphlet of his set 
the ball rolling which was to result in the abolition of the 
compulsory celibacy of Fellows. An enthusiastic oarsman, 
who had rowed in over a hundred “ eights ’’—a record 
number—he was largely responsible for the deepening of 
the Cam. Outside University life, it was owing, in the 
main, to his recommendations as member of a committee 
of inquiry that the naval cadets were removed from the 
Britannia to a college on dry land. 

* “Memoirs of Henry Arthur Morgan, Master of Jesus College, 


Cambridge.” By Iris L. Osborne Morgan. 10s.6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Personally Morgan was a man of great charm and keen 
humour. His friend Henry Fawcett called him “ the first 
raconteur in Europe.’’ His kindly temper, his admirable 
blending of sympathy and justice, made him beloved by 
dons and undergraduates. He had many friends, the most 
notable of whom perhaps were Fawcett and Leslie Stephen. 
The intimacy between the Tory churchman and the Liberal 
freethinker—who had given up Holy Orders for conscience’ 
sake—was lifelong. Together they made the first ascent 
of the Jungfrau Joch, an adventure which, in Morgan’s 
view, would not have been achieved had he not beguiled 
the way by singing Welsh songs. 

Such a man deserved a book, and his daughter, Miss 
Iris Morgan, has made a very pleasant one. She has been 
able to give it an autobiographical cast, for during his last 
illness he told her many stories of his long life, which she 
committed to writing. His memory went back to, and 
beyond, the coronation of Queen Victoria, and to a time 
when travelling by rail was so hazardous an enterprise 
that his father deemed it advisable to examine the engine 
before embarking on a journey. He had many stories to 
tell of a high-spirited childhood, of schooldays at Shrews- 
bury under the fantastic Kennedy (who once expelled the 
whole school but thought better of it next day) and of the 
eccentricities of dons in the great days of academic 
individualism. 

So this is an entertaining book, and also a portrait of a 
model head of a college. 


B. 


MODERN ETCHING.* 


The high popularity of etchings is proved both by the 
increasing number of people who collect the fascinating 
originals, and also by the ever more numerous output 
of books dealing with etchings and etchers. Three new 
additions to The Studio’s admirable series of monographs 
deal with three artists of widely different temperaments. 
Meryon might not unfairly be described as the father of 
modern etching, for while the rapid and sensational increase 
in the value of his prints opened the eyes of the collector 
to the possibilities of etchings as investments, his sensitively 
drawn and nobly composed visions of the streets and 
historic buildings of Paris influenced succeeding artists in 
preferring architectural subjects to all others for their 
etchings. Goya, the supreme artist of the Peninsular 
period, was more interested in humanity than in man’s 
architecture and, despite his fame as a painter, his powers 
as a Satirist and draughtsman were never more magnifi- 
cently displayed than in his etchings. Together with this 
famous Spaniard and the French genius—both of whom 
may now be ranked almost as “ old’? masters—is placed 
our gifted British contemporary, Mr. William Walcot, 
who in his etchings has reconstituted better than any living 
man, and with few rivals the past, the life of classical ages, 
the pageant of Rome and Carthage. It is indeed instruc- 
tive to compare in these albums the technique and imagina- 
tive outlooks of these artists. Each volume contains 
twelve carefully chosen plates, illustrating the range of the 
etcher, and a brief but illuminating appreciation from the 
pen of that erudite authority, Mr. Malcolm C. Salaman. 

A companion series to the above, entitled ‘‘ Masters of 
the Colour Print,’’ shows the immense advance made 
recently in methods of colour printing. To this series, 
which began with monographs on the work of J. R. Smith 
and that delicate inventor of decorative Chinoiseries, Miss 
Elyse Lord, there has now been added a volume on the 
work of Mr. Verpilleux. An admirable draughtsman and 
skilful designer, Mr. Verpilleux embellishes his landscapes 
and city scenes with rich romantic colour, and these 
excellent reproductions of his work should increase the 
number of his admirers. 

FRANK RUTTER. 

* Modern Masters of Etching Charles Meryon,”’ ‘‘ Fran- 
cisco de Goya,” ‘ William Walcot.’ 5s. each. (Studio.)— 
A. Verpilleux.”’ 5s. (Studio.) 
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A VARIED FOUR.* 


Although the story dealing with ‘“‘ Poor Fish”’ is set 
forth in a somewhat irritating fashion, harking back from 
present to past in the musings of the poor fish of an English- 
woman who is married to the poor fish of a Russian, it is 
nevertheless an impressive piece of work that Miss Kazarine 
has produced. It is indeed more impressive than pleasing 
in its presentation of so many ineffectual people. The 
young Englishwoman, whose main business in life appears 
to be to find a husband, after an earlier episode in which 
the young man finds he loves another better, becomes 
fascinated by a young Russian whom she meets in Cairo, 
travelling with his sister in something like princely fashion. 
When at Naples she ingenuously accedes to his suggestion 
that they shall miss the boat by which her mother and 
his sister are going to Capri—and, well, their constant 
companionship has become something of a scandal by 
the time their marriage takes place in London. Though 
they talk of love it is difficult to believe in any real senti- 
ment of affection, other than that of habitude, between 
them, and when he loves another it leads to their becoming 
a semi-detached couple, and the story breaks off with 
them in a state of semi-detachment—eminently unsatis- 
factory to those old-fashioned readers who seek a happy 
ending !—but perhaps inevitable in the case of such 
incompatibles. If we are to accept Alexei as a typical 
representative of the Russian mind, and the hints at the 
character of his father as typical of the well-to-do Russians 
of the past regime, we may wonder less at the recent 
history of Russia and more at the delay in any fresh 
upheaval there. 

Mr. Burgin shows once again in ‘‘ The Dale of Dreams’ 
his ready and happily inexhaustible capacity for telling 
stories; and those readers who welcomed him when he 
first yarned about ‘‘ Four Corners ’’ will feel an extra 
pleasure when they find that the scene which opens in 
Bloomsbury soon shifts to those Canadian districts of 
which he first wrote a good many moons ago. He is 
faithful to the story with a touch of that mingled senti- 
ment and humour which it has become traditional to term 
Dickensian, and in this story of a ‘‘ worm that turns ’’ well 
presents a romance that will hold the attention of all readers 
who delight in such. His central figure is a man who in 
the clutch of a moneylender has come to be that money- 
lender’s victim in a novel way—as his long helpless partner. 
However an opportunity occurs for that victim, Allnutt, 
to escape, and he goes to Canada, but the “ villain ’’ is 
soon in pursuit seeking to wreak vengeance on his one- 
time partner, only to be frustrated by our old-time friends 
at Four Corners. Allnutt’s son, in whose interest the 
older man has escaped from the moneylender’s toils, also 
comes along to provide the romance interest with the 
sentimental Celiméne. It is a hearty, healthy story that 
will provide many readers with some hours of pleasant 
entertainment. 

In ‘‘ Divorced Love’’ Mrs. Stanley Wrench gives us 
something of a novelty in that her story begins with 
“the petition has been filed and will be undefended ’’— 
and the divorce indicated is that between the two principals 
who are conventionally known as the hero and heroine. 
On the divorce there follows a series of the most sensational 
happenings including murder with, of course, suspicion 
very seriously directed on the innocent. At the back of 
it all, a kind of motif running through the tragic imbroglio, 
is the denial of the possibility of divorce. And through it 
all the wife really loves the husband whom she has divorced, 
rather in consequence of pressure on the part of relations 
than from any wish of her own—and in the end her love 
is justified. Emotionalism and sensation form a large 
part of a story that is told with a certain swiftness of 
movement. 

The story which Mr. Pollard has to tell is a romance of 


* “ Poor Fish.”’ By Violet Kazarine. (Arnold.)—‘‘ The Dale 
of Dreams.”” By G. B. Burgin.  (Hutchinson.)—‘‘ Divorced 
Love.”’ By Mrs. Stanley Wrench. (Hurst & Blackett.)—‘‘ Rose 
of the Bushlands.’’ By James Pollard. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
7s. 6d. each. 


THE QUICKEST WAY OF LEARNING 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Remarkable Tributes to New Pelman Method of Learning 
French, German, Spanish and Italian 


VERYONE who wishes to learn French, Spanish, 
Italian or German in the quickest and easiest way 
should write to-day to the address printed below for a 
free book describing the new Pelman method of learning 
languages. 
Here are a few letters from readers who have adopted 
this method :— 


“You will be pleased to know that after a Seven Weeks’ 
Course in Pelman French I went to France and was able to 
make my wants known and be understood by the French 
people. On some occasions I was the only one of a party 
with any knowledge of the language, but, thanks to your 
system, was able to do all that was necessary.”’ (T. 587.) 

‘“ My first fortnight was spent in Vienna. After only six 
weeks of your German Course (with no knowledge of German 
previously) I found that 1 was able to speak well enough to 
go anywhere on my own, and to buy things for others in our 
party who were unable to speak German.” (G.P. 111.) 

‘‘ T have now returned from Italy and would like to take the 
second part of the Italian Course. I found I was always 
able to make myself understood. . . . 1 found it quite easy 
to read the newspapers and letters. This I considered very 
satisfactory, after a couple of months’ study at an hour a 
day.”’ (1.M. 117.) 

“T have recently returned from Spain, where I have been 
doing Consular work. With only the knowledge of Spanish 
gained from your Course I was able within a month to tackle 
any sort of correspondence and conversation.”’ (S.C. 279.) 

“It would have taken me as many years to learn by any 
ordinary method as much (French) as I have learnt in 
months by yours.” (P. 145.) 

‘‘T have obtained a remunerative post in the City, solely 
on the merits of my Italian. I was absolutely ignorant of 
the language before 1 began your Course eight months ago.” 

(1.F. 121.) 

‘*T have only been learning German for four months ; now 

I can not only read it, but also speak it well.” (G.M. 146.) 


No Translation 

One of the reasons for the astonishing success of this 
new system of learning languages is that it is a “ direct ”’ 
method. 

You learn French in French, Spanish in Spanish, 
Italian in Italian and German in German. 

The time usually occupied in translation, in learning 
by heart long vocabularies of foreign words, and in 
wrestling with the intricacies of grammatical rules and 
exceptions is thereby saved. 

You learn the words you need by using them, and in 
such a way that they stay in your mind without effort. 

You absorb the grammar almost unconsciously as 
you go along. 

Although no English is used, yet this method enables 
you to learn French, Spanish, Italian or German without 
any previous knowledge of the particular language in 
question, and the system is so simple that even a child 
can understand it. 

This sounds almost too good to be true, but it is true, 
as you will find out for yourself when you take the first 
lesson. 

The Pelman method of learning French, German, 
Spanish and Italian 
is explained in four 
little books—one for 
each language, en- 
titled respectively 
“How to Learn 
French,” How to 
Learn German,” 
‘How to Learn Spanish’’ and ‘‘ How to Learn Italian.” 

You can have a free copy of any one of these books 
by writing for it to-day to the Pelman Institute, 
(Languages Dept.), 117, Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.r1. 

State which book you want and a copy will be sent 
you by return, gratis and post free. ; 

Overseas Branches : 
PARIS, 35, Rue Boissy d’Anglass NEW YORK: 71, West 


45th Street. MELBOURNE: 396, Flinders Lane. DURBAN: 
Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI: 10, Alipore Road. 
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Photo by J. Russell & Sons Miss Bradda Field, 


whose brilliant novel, ‘‘ The Earthen Pot,” is published by 
Messrs. Constable. 


the Australian bushlands, as its title sufficiently indicates. 
It begins with Rose, the heroine, journeying out to the 
great wheat farm belonging to her uncle, and from the 
moment she is met by “‘ Mr. Steve’”’ the reader is aware, 
though she is not, that her romance has begun. All 
however does not run as simply as that might suggest ; pride 
and passion have to play their parts and because of their 
love the lovers have to be parted. The author writes 
vividly and vigorously of bushland life—as in his earlier 
story of ‘‘ The Bushland Man ’’—and his books are likely 
to take a popular place among Australian fiction. 


WALTER JERROLD. 


LORD BALFOUR’S SPEECHES.* 


Taking advantage of the obiter dictum of a Parliamentary 
reporter quoted by Lord Balfour in this book—‘‘ The 
members of the House of Commons never thought the 
reports of their speeches too long, and the public never 
thought them too short’’—one may perhaps be excused 
for expressing the opinion that a priori a volume of speeches 
may be rather an uninviting work to read. One would 
certainly not read the speeches of many living politicians, 
but Lord Balfour is in a different case, because it is well 
remembered that his public utterances were flavoured 
with a certain pungent Scotch humour—pawky I believe 
is the correct adjective, but as a Sassenach I am not sure 
of the niceties of the strange language across the Border. 
This particular brand of humour is apparent at the outset 
of this book, where Lord Balfour explains in a preface he 
is only responsible for the raw material and in no way for 
the selection of the speeches, and concludes : 

““ My memory on all matters, but especially my verbal memory, 
is hopelessly defective. For good, therefore, or for evil, the 
wording of my speeches is of necessity unprepared. . . . If it 
be asked whether the defect in extempore speech could not be 
cured by subsequent corrections, I reply that it certainly could ; 
but that it would be far more trouble to make the corrections 
than to make the speech.” 

The above citation has a smack of that lazy impertinence 
which so infuriated Lord Balfour’s political adversaries in 
his earlier time, when he lay spread out in an apparently 
indolent and contemptuous sleep on the benches of the 
House, the while they thundered their invective to his 
unhearing ears. 

In view of Lord Balfour's statement that his speeches 
were always extempore, it is remarkable how high a stan- 
dard of eloquence they achieved, with many a mot juste. 
When the occasion called for it he could be extremely 
generous to aforetime bitter foes. How fine was his tribute 
to the Irish Party. 


* “ Opinions and Argument.’’ From Speeches and Addresses 
of the Earl of Balfour, K.G., O.M., F.R.S., 1910-1927. 12s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


But more than the political speeches it is those grouped 
in the category of Personal and Other Memories which will 
give the greatest pleasure in perusal. Best of all is Lord 
Balfour's tribute to his old school : 


“One Eton poet has given expression to the material charm 
which Eton eternally possesses . . . that the ancient buildings 
and the famous river carry with them from generation to genera- 
tion of schoolboys some peculiar virtue, some unforgettable 
grace. . . . He [Gray] had not dwelt upon the corporate virtues 
which only in part depend upon the material associations of 
this famous place, and yet it is that corporate feeling which 
more and more seems to me to be the essential virtue of this 
institution ; something inseparably associated with the chapel. 
the playing fields, the school yard, the river... .”’ 


That is a. gracious exposition of the Spirit of Place. 
S. M. ELtIs. 


A QUARTET OF POETS.* 


“He sees within the cup of each fair flow’r 
A tiny presence of some fairy queen 
Bedeck’d in gossamer, whose wings’ soft sheen 
Is born of dew and sunshine ; twilight hour 
With fleecy cloudlet travelling thro’ the sky 
Is just the wafting of an angel’s wing 
Across a world of silence, whispering 
To his rapt spirit songs of ecstasy. 
The crash of mountain torrents as they roar 
In majesty and terror midst the storm, 
Cleft by the splendour of the lightning rod, 
Is Nature’s music whence his soul may soar, 
On chants and harmonies of mystic form, 
Upwards thro’ strife and yearning to its God.”’ 
Thus does Miss Were (Mrs. Hughes) describe the poet, and 
in doing so describes herself. She has that gift of seeing 
beauty and mystery in all the aspects of nature, though 
for the most part it is of the gentler aspects that she sings. 
There is not much of mountain torrents or the lightning 
rod in her verse, but much of flowers and birds and sun- 
shine. Some of her pleasantest pieces are about gardens. 
She also writes very charmingly, with real feeling and 
real understanding, of children, and there is a deep strain of 
piety running through all her poems, some of which are 
more specifically religious. With Mr. Plowden-Wardlaw, 
who writes a brief foreword to her book, one may “‘ com- 
mend these verses to all who love gardens and flowers, 
the drone of the bee, the quiet nights of summer; to all 
who esteemr the fragrant legends of the Holy Family; to 
all who value the tender joys of childhood; to all who 
appreciate the devout inspiration of a truly religious soul.” 
““ Lamps in the Valley ’’ proves that it is possible to be the 
writer of a popular song and at the same time a good poet. 
For Mrs. Eileen Newton is the author of that very, popular 
song, ‘“‘ Somewhere a Voice is Calling,’’ which appears first 
in her book. She has a greater technical accomplishment 
than Miss Were, and expresses simple sentiments and draws 
homely pictures with grace and charm. ‘ Cophetua’s 
Bride ’’ may be quoted as showing her at her best : 
“The first time that you passed me dreaming there, 
Tending my little flock beside the way, 
Your nobles whispered that you deemed me fair, 
But I, poor goose-girl, found no word to say. 
“I only saw the splendour of your steeds, 
The pomp and pageant of your cavalcade ; 


I heard men laud you for your mighty deeds, 
And hid my face, because I was afraid. 


* But oh! the last time, when you came alone, 
Leaving your train a little way apart, 
I neither saw my tatters nor your throne— 
It was as though a bird sang in my heart. 

“And since those wild, sweet dreams have all come true, 
I fear not court, nor crown, nor anything. 
You are the man I love; and, loving you, 
I have forgotten that you are a king!” 


Miss Clarissa Graves is more complex. She sails un- 
charted seas of passion, and wanders down psychological 
by-ways. There is bitterness in her poetry, acknowledg- 
ment of the frustration of dreams, but not pessimism. Her 

* “The Angel in the Garden.”” By Mary Wilson Were. 
3s. 6d. (Samuel Bagster.)—‘‘ Lamps in the Valley.’ By Eileen 
Newton. 3s. 6d. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.)—‘ Seven 


Days.’ By Clarissa Graves. 5s. (Methuen.)—*‘ Flowers and 
Fruit.” By Edwin Grey. 3s. 6d. (Bumpus.) 
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most characteristic mood might perhaps be described as 
one of struggle presaging victory : 


My soul must wrestle for her own relief 

When the black clouds of hell encompass her : 
When the All-Wise rebukes her, she’ll not stir, 
Knowing that thus her chidings will be brief ; 
But when the devils would corrupt her thinking 
And stifle her with loss or lust or fear, 

Then from perennial comfort, deeply drinking, 
She learns afresh that love is here and near. 
Since God is One there is no final losing 

From the bright essence of the All-in-All: 

The spent soul weeps; yet, in a loftier choosing, 
She’ll rest secure; till, loosed from fear to fall, 
Her voice reverberates like a great bell, 

That through her clashing cries that All is Well.” 


That her poetry is not always to be easy she warns us 
in the opening lines of her “‘ Prologue ”’ : 
““ Look not with curious eyes, gentle friends, who are turning 
my pages ; 
None, not even myself, could declare what truth is behind 
them.” 
Sometimes she shows us her thought through a glass 
darkly. But she certainly writes poetry of more than 
common interest, packed with ‘“‘ fundamental brain-stuff.”’ 
Many of Miss Graves’s poems are sonnets. Mr. Edwin 
Grey’s slim book is a sonnet sequence, some forty varia- 
tions on the theme of love. It is impossible not to com- 
pare work in this particular form, though Mr. Grey’s 
sonnets are not Shakespearean but strictly Petrarchian— 
with the greatest sonnet sequence of all—and while it 
would be an empty compliment to pretend that Mr. Grey 
has matched that, he comes out of the ordeal as a poet of 
real accomplishment, with a fine sense of beauty, true feel- 
ing and subtlety of mind. If sonnets are written at all, 
they ought to be written well, and Mr. Grey writes them 
very well indeed. 
FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


A NOCTURNAL ADVENTURE.* 


Children are fortunate creatures these days; they not 
only learn French without tears and history by the film ; 
they are introduced to literature by the leading writers 
of the day. Time was when a great man of letters amused 
himself by writing one book for children, which was read 
by their parents: to-day a child’s book is regarded as 
the crown of an author’s career. Mr. Walpole gives us 
“ Jeremy at Crale”’ long after he has dealt with everyone 
everywhere else and, this season, to join Jeremy we must 
send Kay. If my friend Mr. Hugh Lofting were not living 
in America I should give a party and ask my two young 
English friends to meet the Doolittle family. I met 
Dr. Doolittle before he was born: that is, I met the manu- 
script of him on an Atlantic liner. It was being written 
daily as a nightcap for the real Dr. Doolittle, who could 
just toddle about the deck and had the snubbiest of snubby 
noses, which Mr. Hugh Lofting has immortalised in the 
drawings that accompany his prose. 

Now Mr. Masefield has reached his goal with the creation 
of Kay in “ The Midnight Folk.’’ He has been steadily 
working towards it ever since he ceased to be a serious 
person concerned with fox-hunting and widows in by- 
streets and became alarmingly melodramatic with ‘‘ Sard 
Harker.” I still remember the sensation I had when 
reading an advance copy of that book in a north-bound 
train. I saw the real life of Masefield beginning to emerge. 
Not the sad-faced, wistful man suffering his own apotheosis 
on Boar’s Hill, but the world-rover living a life of derring-do 
in a region of nursery tables and forbidding governesses. 

Master Kay, the hero of this new novel, suffered from 
an uncle, Sir Theopompus, who was wont to arrive “ in 
his fluttery way, with his gold-rimmed spectacles, his 
umbrella with the gold band and his gold watch and chain.” 
They quarrelled at once over their ancestor, the sailor 
who had been in a treasure hunt. Sir Theopompus con- 
demned Kay’s hero for not bringing back the treasure he 


* “The Midnight Folk.” By John Masefield. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 
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THE LITTLE WASHERWOMAN of VILLEFRANCHE Marcaret CLARKE 
“ Aninteresting-compelling story ofa young girl's adventures during her 
visit to an aunt and uncle on the Riviera.”—Edinburgh Evening News 
Cloth, pictorial wrapper. 2/6 net 


STRAY BEES FROM A BUSY HIVE Litian M. Dance 
“. . . volume of exceedingly interesting poetry suitable for holiday 
reading.”—Yorkshire Observer Cloth, gold lettering. 2/6 net 


YOUNG HEARTS Jacos Morrison 
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was trusted with. Kay, indignant, told Sir Theopompus 
he should not condemn a man who was unable to defend 
himself. From that moment Kay was the enemy of 
society : the duel ended in his going to bed without bread 
and milk. (Can it be true in this age of juvenile liberty 
that children still eat bread and milk for supper ?) 

At this point Mr. Masefield leaves reality for the night- 
mare fields of fancy. With the aid of Nibbins the Cat, 
Kay encounters the Midnight Folk. When Mrs. Pouncer, 
the witch, begins to sing, we are tempted to join 
her : 


“When the midnight strikes in the belfry dark, 
And the white goose quakes at the fox’s bark, 
We saddle the horse that is hayless, oatless, 
Hoofless and pranceless, kickless and coatless, 
We canter off for a midnight prowl... . 

‘ Whoo-hoo-hoo,’ says the hook-eared owl.” 


A word of warning. Itis useless for sad grown-ups to read 
this book. They will probably not understand it because 
the doings of Kay and Nibbins and Bitem are too in- 
credible: but to all who can qualify for the Gullibility 
Prize—somewhere between ten and ninety years of age— 
the Midnight Folk will receive them into breathless member- 
ship. 


CrEcIL ROBERTS. 


KALEIDOSCOPE.* 


You will remember how, in the mysterious miniature 
panoramas displayed by this friend of your infancy, 
not all the fragments of coloured glass were of the same 
size or importance: they each helped to complete the 
decorative pattern, that was all. In like manner, an 
immense amount of new music sees the light which cannot 
be said to have much personal-equation merit; still, 
it helps to complete the complex pattern of contemporary 
compositions. Individually, there may be much that 
hardly seems to justify its existence: but, taken as a 
whole and in the aggregate, it serves to fillup gaps. These 
remarks might savour, to the respective and respected 
composers, of being “‘damned with faint praise’’; yet 
even faint praise is better than wholesale condemnation. 
** Don’t shoot the man at the piano: he is doing his best,”’ 
should be the motto of every critic who has known what 


it is to be a composer himself. 


Let us first consider the larger pieces of coloured glass ; 
though quantity may not be synonymous with quality, 
yet mere size demands special attention. Selim Palmgren’s 
Pianoforte Sonata in D Minor was written some twenty- 
seven years ago, in that transition period when disturbed 
tonality was still considered a trifle daring, especially when 
employed along with older and more orthodox methods— 
or memories. In the first movement, the vigorous first 
subject, well contrasted with the pensive second subject, 
has a fascination of its own—a sort of ugly fascination, 
like that of a Memling Madonna, which you appreciate 
against your will—or against your better judgment—or is 
it merely against your traditions? . . . In any case the 
thing is amazingly effective. The slow movement—well, 
one remembers too many celestially-melodic slow move- 
ments to become enthusiastic over this, which does not 
derive from a spontaneous emotional fount. The Finale 


* “ Sonata in D minor for Piano.’”’ By Selim Palmgren. 4s. 
(Augener.)—‘‘ Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte.”” By T. Haigh. 
6s. (Paxton.)—‘‘ Sweet Auburn.” Suite for Piano. By Leonard 
Butler. 2s. 6d. (Augener.)—‘‘ The Sower’s Song.’’ Words by 
Carlyle. Music by C. V. Stanford. ‘‘ The Merry Month of 
May.” Words by Dekker. Music by C. V. Stanford. 2s. each. 
(Cramer.)—‘‘ Two Preludes for Piano.” By D. K. Kevan. 
2s. (Augener.)—‘‘ Three Little Waltzes for Violin and Piano.” 
By Wilson Manhire. 2s. (Leonard.)—‘‘ Contrasts.’”’ No. 1. 
By Harry Farjeon. is. 6d. (Paxton.)—‘‘ Music-Pictures for 
the Young.” By John Foulds. 2s. (Paxton.)—‘‘ Krakowiak.” 
By Ludomir Roézycki. 2s. (Augener.)—‘‘ Aria for Pianoforte.” 
By J. Stuart Archer. Is. (Paxton.)—‘‘ The Man in the 
Moon.” By Herbert Brewer. Is. (Paxton.)—‘ Jig.” By C.C. 
Sumsion. Is. (Paxton.) 


is brisk, jolly, pointedly gay, as a Finale should be. It 
isn’t a Finale by Beethoven—but then Palmgren isn’t 
Beethoven: ‘‘ Who deniges of it, Betsy ?”’ 

Mr. Haigh’s Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte is not 
of any vehement interest or imaginative power. The 
adagio, however, the best section of the work, is of a 
pleasing cantabile nature, and the Finale is dashing and 
brilliant. A useful sonata for violin students. . . . ‘‘ Sweet 
Auburn,” described as a Suite for the Piano, is based 
upon quotations from Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village.’ 
But surely the composer has missed his opportunities in 
ignoring the fact that Auburn was an Irish village ? There 
isn’t a trace of local colour in any of the seven pieces. 
The exquisite and wistful pathos of Goldsmith’s poem is 
only to be rendered in an Irish inflection ; I don’t suppose a 
deserted village is possible in England. One could name, 
off-hand, seven ancient Irish airs and planxty-tunes which 
Mr. Leonard Butler might appropriately have utilised for 
this suite—but, as it stands, the numbers convey little 
meaning to a knowledgeable ear. They are just pretty 
kinderscenen, easy to play, quite adequate for their purpose. 
But, I repeat, the merest touch of poignant feeling, such 
as can be found in “‘Cawn Dhu Dheelish’’—of reckless 
gaiety, as in “ Planxty Kelly’’—of dreamy reminiscence, 
as in The Rose Tree ’’—would have transformed this 
suite beyond recognition. 

Turn the kaleidoscope—behold a momentary coloured 
arabesque of vocal music! All that Sir C. Villiers Stanford 
wrote was sound and musicianly; yet he was, reversing 


the last case, essentially Irish at heart. ‘‘ The Sower’s 
Song,”’ to Carlyle’s words, is serious, not to say ponderous 
in tone—for Carlyle was no featherweight poet. ‘‘ The 


Merry Month of May ”’ is a frolicsome setting of Dekker’s 
lyric; if the authentic Elizabethan feeling is but faintly 
represented, yet the song is a tuneful little ditty A robust 
tenor or a baritone could make a good effect with this 
couple of songs. 

With “‘ Two Preludes for Piano,’”’ D. K. Kevan proffers 
agreeable and attractive compositions, none the worse 
for elusive hints of Chopin, Tschaikovsky, Schumann. 
As the work is numbered Op. 3, one may take it that 
Mr. Kevan is comparatively a beginner (and a very 
promising one at that), who is in process of “ finding 
himself.’’ These little preludes may be commended for 
teaching purposes; as may Wilson Manhire’s ‘“ Three 
Little Waltzes ’’ for Violin and Piano, which are simplicity 
itself, but cheerful and amiable. 

Contrasts,’”’ by Harry Farjeon (Leggiero and Pesante) 
will not impose too severe a strain on the youthful student, 
and, well played, should gratify older hearers ;* but in 
‘‘Music-Pictures for the Young’’ John Foulds has been 
more ambitious, and the pupil will here find real work for 
brain and fingers, the pieces being ostensibly founded on 
“ Dignity and Impudence,”’ and other well-known paintings. 
The man to whom we owe the “ Keltic Suite” is well 
equipped for any task that he may set himself, and these 
Music-Pictures are very clever. 

Krakowiak,”’ by Ludomir Roézycki, reminds one of the 
Kensington Gardens fairies who “‘ feel dancey’’—t is entirely 
to be described as airy “‘ mirth and youthful jollity,” 
as the “‘ light fantastic toe,” and by other time-honoured 
similes. J. Stuart Archer, in his ‘‘ Aria”’ for Pianoforte, 
essays a florid Mozartian style with more or less success. 
Herbert Brewer’s ‘‘ The Man in the Moon,” and C. C. 
Sumsion’s “ Jig’’ are frankly elementary pieces, and 
while excellently suited to their ends, call for no special 
mention. 

It will be seen that this particular kaleidoscope’s ex- 
hibition is chiefly for the novice; on the tuitional side, 
dealing with the early stages of the budding pianist. It is 
a credit to British composers that these stages can be made 
so pleasant, so varied, and so well thought out, and that 
competent musicians, capable of ‘“ high-brow’’ work, 
should devote their energies to assisting babes and sucklings 
through the initial phases of the tone-art. 


May Byron. 
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Hovel Wotes. 


MARIE. BONIFAS. By Jacques de Lacretelle. Translated 
by Winifred Stephens Whale. 7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 


‘* Marie Bonifas ’’ is an uncompromising novel, as might 
almost be guessed from the starkly ugly portrait of the 
heroine that appears on the dust-cover. It is not exactly 
a pleasant book to read but, like Marie herself, it improves 
as it goes on, until towards the end it manages to capture 
our rather reluctant sympathy. M. Jacques de Lacretelle 
is certainly so far of the modern school that he resolutely 
refuses to have anything to do with superficial prettiness. 
Marie is represented as a gauche and clumsy child, daughter 
of a retired major living in a small French town. She 
develops into a woman of masculine build, but with a 
strong feeling of antagonism against the male sex in general 
which, having regard to the specimens she met in the{town 
of Vermont, was perhaps excusable. When her father 
dies and she succeeds to the old house she finds herself 
gradually ostracised by her neighbours, and by slow degrees 
she becomes a timid recluse, afraid to venture out of her 
own doors except in the twilight. M. de Lacretelle uses 
the Great War to bring about a startling metamorphosis 
in Marie's fortunes. The approach of the German troops 
towards Vermont finds the town left with no male officials 
except a few incapables or cowards, and the Major’s 
daughter suddenly takes charge. How she rides forth 
to meet the enemy and stop the shelling of the town; how 
later she cajoles or bamboozles the German commandant 
and keeps up the faltering spirits of the townspeople ; 
and how finally she kills a German soldier who is plundering 
her cellar just on the eve of the Allies’ triumph and emerges 
as the saviour of Vermont and a sort of modern Joan of Arc 
—all this is the burden of the last quarter of the book. And 
at the end Marie Bonifas, the ugly and despised old maid, 
is already almost a legendary figure. A curious and not 
uninteresting book, which moves with painful slowness 
for the first two hundred pages. The translation has been 
adequately carried out by Miss Winifred Stephens Whale. 


THE FACADE. By Douglas Goldring. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


If we are to take seriously some of the asides in the 
author’s present novel, Mr. Goldring’s Bohemians are begin- 
ning to pall, if not on his public on such captious critics as 
deprecate his excessive interest in a social minority quite 
capable of over-advertising itself, as is suggested, without 
his assistance. Perhaps we were rather chary of what 
looked like a stereotyped opening, the so familiar ‘‘ Chelsea ”’ 
party noisy with drawn corks, the fizzle of soda-water, the 
guggle of cocktail-shakers and the gabble of boy-girls and 
girl-boys trying to behave like people in Cocteau or Aldous 
Huxley. Buta rather more sympathetic character emerges 
in Rex Telford, always a guest at his own parties, and his 
merry, shallow little wife, Sally, promises also to become 
interesting. Actually Mr. Goldring doesn’t quite succeed 
with his manful attempt to make these two young creatures 
and their unfortunate love story ring true in the upshot. 
Their ménage, bound to crash, does so by a cleverly en- 
gineered device. But the dodge that eliminated Rex when 
Sally has run off with the Jew, Spencer-Vaughan, who was 
alt fagade and for whom Rex has “ ghosted’”’ by arrange- 
ment a play that sets the whole town talking, was a weakly 
artificial one. Some of Rex and Sally’s peculiar friends are 
better drawn. Mr. Goldring writes easily and well, and 
sometimes says a thing so good that we realise his insight 
is truer and more acute than his preoccupation with the 
tinsels and tawdrinesses of life would give one to expect. 
‘ Fagade ”’ is, in any event, the cleverest book of his that 
has come our way. 


THE SPANISH CARAVEL, By Gerald Bullett. 6s. 
(Heinemann.) 


Ever since Lewis Carroll showed Alice the way into 
Wonderland by the simple method of passing through the 
looking-glass, story-tellers have exercised their ingenuity 


FREE to New Writers ! 


Remarkable instances of almost immediate success are given 
in ‘“‘ How to Succeed as a Writer,” the attractive prospectus 
issued by the Regent Institute. 

This interesting booklet, which is free to literary aspirants, 
gives much striking information on the following (among other) 
subjects: What Writers Earn; The Scope for New Contribu- 
tors; Journalism for Women; What Editors Say; Earning 
While Learning ; Synopses of the Regent Courses. 

You can qualify under expert guidance to earn money by 
your pen in spare time. The postal tuition given by the Regent 
Institute offers unique advantages. Ina series of clear, practical 
and interesting lessons you will be taught how to write 
attractively, what to write about and where to sell. 

Hundreds of publications need the work of outside contribu- 
tors. The supply of brightly-written paragraphs, articles, 
sketches and short stories does not keep pace with the demand. 
Big prices are paid for good work. 


LEARN WRITE 
Read these Striking Reports 
of Earning While Learning 


If you can write a good letter—if you have a little natural 
aptitude for literary work—you can be trained to earn a second 
income in spare time. 

You need not be a genius to become a successful writer. Many 
contributors who find a ready market for their articles and 
stories are men and women of average education. Training was 
the short-cut to their mastery of the rules of effective writing. 

The records of the Regent Institute (which has a world-wide 
reputation for the training of free-lance journalists) contain 
scores of cases of almost instantaneous success won by students 
who had never written a line for publication before they enrolled. 

A woman student placed fifty-five articles with leading journals 
within ten months of enrolment. Just over two years later she 
reported that she had sold more than 330 further MSS. Another 
student, in addition to placing articles, gained the appointment 
of dramatic critic to a well-known provincial morning paper. 
Yet another secured permanent and remunerative work as a 


result of the tuition, besides selling every one of the exercises 
submitted, 
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in finding new ways of taking their 
young readers by some short cut out of 
the world of everyday doings into a 
land of wondrous happenings, of 
dreams-come-true and fancies converted 
into a thrilling semblance to facts. Mr. 
Gerald Bullett has certainly hit upon a 
happily fresh and attractive route out 
of the here into the nowhere. To the 
suburban Family Robinson there came 
a mysterious man of the sea who 
mysteriously left for one of the quartet 
of children a ship enclosed in a bottle, 
and then mysteriously disappeared. 
Now these children, who had been dis- 
cussing and planning a desert island, 
with fearful temerity broke the bottle 
at a local pond-edge, and at once found 
themselves on a cliff-side above the 
Spanish caravel Resmivanda! And on 
board they found the crew of one was the mysterious sailor 
who had left the enbottled vessel at their home the night 
before. And then of course the adventures begin—with 
storm and fighting and pirates and treasure seeking full of 
the lively incident which will perhaps please elder readers, 
with a lingering liking for make-believe, more than the 
youngsters. 


THE PRICE OF AN IMPULSE, By J. Percival Bessell. 
7s. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 


He is a lucky man whose impulse guides him in the right 
direction. That of James Ironsides took the wrong turn, 
and in a moment the whole current of his life was changed, 
and he got deeper and deeper into the subterfuges and 
difficulties resulting from one stroke of the pen. Impelled 
by his love for Ruby and his keen anxiety to provide her 
with a suitable home, he was driven to tampering with 
his employer’s will in his own favour, while his employer 
lay at the point of death. It was a cruel irony which put 
actual wealth within his grasp a few days later, subject to 
certain conditions. In an uncanny way several hardened 
crooks got hold of his secret and the strain is continually 
tightened. Mr. Bessell in an ingenious way wellnigh does 
the impossible; he rescues his hero from overwhelming 
obstacles, and at long last gives him what he so greatly 
coveted. 


PURSUIT. By Andrew Soutar. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Very tense and exciting are the adventurous adventures 
of the heroine of this book, inveigled to Russia by a Bol- 
shevik leader who seeks a horrible revenge on Paula Durov 
for horrible wrongs. Anita Steyning, physically the exact 
double of Paula, is only saved from a truly horrible fate 
by an Englishman established in Russia—not very clearly 
how or why, but he had been one of three young men who 
lived in the Brixton boarding-house kept by Anita’s father, 
and who had sworn allegiance to the seventeen-year-old 
girl. A deserter from France in the war, Larrimore had 
redeemed himself by hard work in Russia, while the other 
two men had become eminent in England. Much of the 
fact framework of the story would hardly bear scrutiny, 
but the reader who is content not to bother about the 
likelihood of what he is being told will be carried briskly 
along by the vivacious narrative, through hairbreadth 
escapes and bizarre happenings to the happy ending. 


THE LEGIONAIRE. By J. D. Newsom. 


mann.) 


7s. Od. (Heine- 

Five stories of the Legion told with an incisive brevity. 
There are no loose paragraphs here, no unnecessary sen- 
tences ; all is dramatic and to the point. In Mr. Newsom 
we have an author who will most assuredly appeal to all 
men. Whether women will care for the book; with its 
tense moments of excitement, of chase, of capture, and 
of revenge is not doubtful. They will also read; fast, 
and with bated breath. The tale of Buck Brayley, which 
is the first in the book, is exceedingly well done. ‘‘ The 


Major Adam Gordon 
Macleod, D.S.O. 


Author of ‘‘ The Marloe Mansions Murder,” 
published by Messrs. Harrap. 


Legion asks no questions of its recruits, 
it offers them a safe asylum . . . but it 
holds on to them with a grip of steel. 
Its business is war, and its watchword 
is efficiency. Its raw material is poor 
at best but it takes it and moulds it 
ruthlessly, what it cannot mould it 
breaks.’’ Brayley, sullen, dangerous, 
without the snap and swing which is 
the hall-mark of the Legionaire, escaped. 
His adventures must certainly be read. 
Mr. Newsom conveys the atmosphere of 
the burning East and records the talk 
of the soldiers with conspicuous success, 


THE RESPECTABLE LADY. By 
Katharine Tynan. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 
The three Ridings—Abbots Riding, 
Market Riding and Kings Riding, 
peaceful, neighbourly little villages, each 
with their own especial ‘“‘ Lady of the Manor,”’ form a 
picturesque setting for Mrs. Katharine Tynan’s charming 
idyll of English country life. Here are all the different 
types invariably to be met with in such circles—the gracious 
and kindly ones, the pompous and exclusive, the inevitable 
gossip and mischief-maker (though Mrs. Tynan has dealt 
kindly here), and a plentiful sprinkling of romantic young 
people. Numerous intervals of travel not only convey 
personal impressions of interest, but serve to bring about 
several complications which have their effect on the 
development of the story. Very subtly it is suggested 
that things are not quite serene with Mrs. Heseltine (the 
Respectable Lady), though by the exertion of her great 
charm she has earned considerable affection and loyalty. 
It is with great delicacy that her story is entrusted to her 
three greatest friends, before she herself slips away to a 
life of retirement. The various love affairs eventually 
find a happy solution, and it is with a general feeling of 
satisfaction and well-being that we say good-bye to this 
entertaining little community. 


MUSHALONG, By George Goodchild. 7s. 6d. net. (Hayes.) 


ACE HIGH. By George Goodchild. 7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


There is something strangely magnetic about the lawless 
corners of the earth. Authors and readers are flocking to 
them—in print—in ever increasing numbers. Mr. George 
Goodchild knows as well as any how to exploit these 
corners and extract every possible thrill from their lawless- 
ness. His he-men are very nearly “ hundred per cent.”’ ; 
they triumph over every obstacle—except woman. In 
‘“ Mushalong ”’ the scene is a small mining town in northern 
Canada, and Mushalong is the man who brings the mail, 
summer and winter, until the new railroad renders him 
superfluous. He is a tough, lively fellow with no under- 
standing of women and no desire to understand them. 
Stung by the taunts of his friends, he succumbs to a mad 
whim and wagers he’ll marry the first unmarried woman 
who enters the saloon. One has only to mention that the 
girl proves to be a fiery untamed French Canadian to 
indicate that Mushalong’s passage is not likely to be a 
smooth one. The Canada of ‘‘ Ace High ”’ is conveniently 
close to the border—convenient that is to say for the 
crooks who find American territory too hot for them. 
Moreover the town of Bitter Lake is oppressed by a gang 
of cattle rustlers and murderers. To explain why Rob 
Anderson consents to join this gang, after being assisted 
by the Sheriff’s daughter to fly from justice, would be to 
give away an important secret in an ingenious and 
captivating story. 


JEREMY AT CRALE, 
(Cassells.) 


By Hugh Walpole. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Hugh Walpole has an uncanny knowledge of boy- 
hood. So vivid and exact a remembrance of the hopes and 
fears, pangs and prejudices, agonies and thrills, that beset 
the path of adolescence, a skill so unerring in their dramatic 
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presentation, have been no other writer’s since the author of 
“Tom Brown,” and were hardly his. One could wish 
sometimes, seeing how perfectly Mr. Walpole resuscitates 
his favourite public school atmosphere in this wise, that he 
could cast his net a little wider, and vivisect the soul say ofa 
little vulgar boy from a board school. That might be 
interesting, and would certainly afford his admirers a spice 
of variety. Mr. Walpole will reply, probably, that he can 
only write about what he knows. And we have no quarrel 
with his latest record of ‘“‘ Stocky ’’’ Cole’s progress. We 
hope to see still more of Jeremy, and probably shall, this 
hero of three novels not having yet attained his seventeenth 
year. Nowhere on this occasion does Mr. Walpole touch 
the high levels of that sombre masterpiece, ‘‘ Mr. Perrin and 
Mr. Traill,’’ one of the best school stories of this century, 
but after all more a story about schoolmasters than school- 
boys. He does however achieve some very considerable 
moments. There are two superb descriptions of rugger 
matches and a first-class fight. The verisimilitude and 
“rightness ’’ of much of the dialogue is again uncanny. 


THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. By the Hon. Emily 
Eden. 7s. 6d. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 

This volume is part of the ‘‘ Rescue’”’ series, and its 
publication was a piece of rescue work well worth doing. 
Originally published in 1860 (though written about 1835), 
“The Semi-Attached Couple’’ has long languished in 
oblivion, but it is far more entertaining than many novels 
which, because their authors have also written greater 
books, have automatically become classics. Miss Eden had 
wit and a gift for characterisation and, being a daughter 
of the first Lord Auckland, a distinguished example of 
what Disraeli called political infidelity, and kin to half 
the peerage, she knew the Great World of her day inside 
out. The comparison of her neat craftsmanship and sly 
malice with Jane Austen’s is inevitable; and there are 
also fleeting moments in her story when one thinks of 
Disraeli, of Meredith, and even of Aldous Huxley. As a 
social satire the book is admirable; but her sense of the 
more permanent things in human nature give it more than 
an historical value. 


OBERLAND. By Dorothy M. Richardson. 6s. (Duckworth.) 


“A body projected in a straight line,’ the definition 
tells us, ‘‘ will continue in the same straight line until a 
force be applied to change that direction.’’ Well, Miriam 
has continued in a straight line now through some nine 
volumes, and one almost feels justified in asking when her 
author is going to apply the necessary force to change that 
direction ? True, in this new volume, Miriam is in Switzer- 
land; but the change has no significance. Not that the 
topography, the habits and the idiosyncrasies of the 
Bernese Oberland are not described with a vivid eye and 
considerable subtlety. The fault is not in the author so 
much as in Miriam. She wants shaking. She seems in- 
capable of any vital personal experience; she toys with 
people as she would with the crumbs of her breakfast-roll. 
If in nine volumes she has not yet succeeded in growing 
up, when will she ? Or will she, like the old soldiers of a 
famous song—NMiss Richardson will pardon the vulgarity 
of the allusion—just fade away ? 


The Bookman’s Table. 


A DIARY OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY. Written in the 
year 1803. With Introduction and Notes by Horace A. 
Eaton. 21s. (Noel Douglas.) 


Be it said at once that this is a volume to gloat over. 
We are given—and it has never before been published—a 
most absorbing diary by the brilliant youth, who had 
already suffered so much and is now for a time in the 
peaceful haven of Everton on the outskirts of Liverpool. 
It is an extraordinary medley that he sets down—plans for 
the future (nearly all of them to remain unfulfilled), 
episodes that were happening around him, enthusiasms 
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that swept him along, correspondence, drafts of letters to 
his mother, to his idol Wordsworth and to unknown per- 
sons, lists of expenses and so forth and so forth, with 
a great many erasures in order to find le mot juste. 
Professor Eaton, of Syracuse University, writes an Intro- 
duction which could not be bettered ; it is not too discursive 
and yet is airy and amusing, besides being full of curious 
information. He tells us that the two granddaughters of 
De Quincey, the Misses Bairdsmith, still happily among 
us, have given their gracious assistance. The Diary itself 
is owned by the Rev. C. H. Steel, whose father used to 
live in Carlisle. It seems to have come into the possession 
of Mr. Steel senior a great many years ago and to have 
lived chiefly in an old clock. To the admirers of De Quincey 
it will be almost sacred, as we have him at this early stage 
of his career, forming himself and recounting without any 
reserves his impressions and his speculations. We see 
what kind of a world this highly sensitive boy had to live 
in, and the people—for the most part pleasant, kindly, 
even learned folk—with whom during this time he associ- 
ated. We smile when he acknowledges to a reprimanding 
correspondent that he will hardly cure himself of dilatory 
habits. And there is much else in this book which throws 
a vivid light on one of the most fascinating of our men of 
letters. As for the manner in which the volume has been 
produced, we have nothing but admiration. It has 
evidently been a labour of love not only to the editor but 
also to the publisher. 


SKETCHES OF VANISHING CHINA, By A. H. Heath. 
30s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

China is a country whose interior is proverbially difficult 
of access, but Mr. A. H. Heath has been fortunate in 
visiting many places unseen by most Europeans who tour 
China, and in making water colours of what he has seen. 
His travel pictures, excellently reproduced in colour, 
include views of Mukden, Peking, Huchang City, Hangchow, 
Soochow, the Great Wall at Pataling and the Yangtze 
River. Owing to the recent political troubles many of 
the scenes depicted by Mr. Heath no longer exist, so that 
his sketches often have an historic value as records of a 
China that has vanished. The text which describes the 
journeys made by the artist is full of information, and 
will be read with interest especially by all who contemplate 
a pilgrimage to China. 

KING JAMES’S SECRET. By Robert S. Rait and Annie I. 
Cameron. 12s. 6d. (Nisbet.) 

Professor Rait and Miss Cameron have made a contri- 
bution to Scottish history which is of very great interest, 
if not perhaps of first rate importance. There has always 
been a certain ambiguity as to the way in which the fate 
of the unlucky Queen of Scots was regarded by her intelli- 
gent but unattractive son, and this point the authors have 
been able to settle from the hitherto unpublished Warrender 
papers, of which—or rather of those which are relevant— 
their book contains the full text. It is not a story which 
redounds to James’s credit; for these documents make 
it quite clear that while he was officially protesting, through 
his ambassadors, against the threatened execution of 
Mary, he was privately instructing them not to carry their 
opposition to Elizabeth’s will so far as to endanger the 
Anglo-Scottish alliance and, as a consequence, his own 
succession to the throne of England, which he coveted 
above all things. The papers themselves have a curious 
history. Supposed to have been lost in the middle of 
last century and only recently rediscovered, they were 
unknown to Burton, Lang and Hume-Browne; but 
Spottiswoode, Robertson and Tytler had all seen them, 
and all refrained from making a full revelation of James’s 
double-dealing. 


THEN AND NOW. By C. M. Horton. (St. Catherine’s 
Press.) 

Former pupils of ‘‘ Tremarth,’”” Hampstead, have begged 
Miss Horton, their head mistress, to publish in permanent 
form some of the beautiful and inspiring ‘‘ Assemblies ’’ of 
old but not-forgotten Friday afternoons, when the big 
schoolroom was filled with eager and attentive girls listening 


to talks on Purpose, Progress, Self-Control and like matters. 
We venture to commend this little book to all who have 
anything to do with growing youth. The words that 
were so valuable in character building then, should still be 
fruitful now. 


POSTERS AND PUBLICITY. Cloth, tos. 6d.; wrappers, 
7s. 6d. (Studio.) 


As its annual for 1927 that enterprising magazine, 
Commercial Art—issued from the offices of the Studio—has 
given us an attractive volume containing some four hundred 
illustrations, many of these in colour, of the most effective 
and artistic of modern posters. The work ofall nationalities 
is represented in this widely ranging survey, which should 
be studied with interest and profit both by business men 
who wish to push their wares, and by artists who want to 
know the cream of present-day production. The illustra- 
tions deal with every phase of modern life, and are expressed 
in all known varieties of artistic style, from the most 
naturalistic to the most abstract, and Mr. Sidney R. Jones, 
himself an expert etcher and able designer, provides a 
well balanced and helpful commentary on the wonderful 
collection of advertising art which this volume contains. 


THE BALEARICS AND THEIR PEOPLES, By Frederick 
Chamberlin, 18s. (John Lane.) 

This is far from being the usual book of the hurried, or 
even the leisurely traveller. It is well known that our 
learned American author is the greatest living authority 
on these islands. And in this book—he has written others 
of a more popular sort—he furnishes us with an abundance 
of material. He is not entirely the learned professor, 
seeing that he gives us a good deal of interesting and 
homely information with regard to the climate and with 
regard to housekeeping in the Balearics. Those who 
contemplate a prolonged stay in Majorca would be very 
well advised to consult these pages. Those who wish for 
immortality are told by our author how it may be acquired : 
let them repair to the neighbouring island of Minorca and 
undertake a little exploration. The prehistoric monuments 
upon that rather bleak island have not yet all been investi- 
gated. Professor Chamberlin has done his share of the work, 
and he tabulates the results most admirably and lucidly. 
He also tells the prospective explorer how best to set to 
work and the names of the four local pundits whose assist- 
ance, willingly given, is a sine qua non. There are in this 
book various excellent chapters dealing with the folk- 
lore—we are told for instance where the chief celebrations 
may be witnessed. Perhaps some of the phraseology is 
a little too American. For example what precisely does 
the author mean when, talking of the Mallorcan sunshine 
and urging the habitual Londoner to stay upon the island 
for at least a year—no doubt a recommendation which a 
few million Londoners would be glad to accept—he adds : 
experience will make him over, despite himself.’ 
This may mean that the sun will turn the Londoner into 
a new man or that it will convert him from the opinion 
that life in Majorca must be very dull. Maybe a little 
more space might have been allotted to the smaller islands 
of Iviza and Formentera. Such spots on the surface of 
the waters fascinate a great many of us. But with regard 
to Majorca and Minorca there is surely very little of interest 
that has escaped Professor Chamberlin’s eagle eye—and, 
let us hasten to add, that it is an eye with a twinkle in it. 


LURE OF THE COUNTRY‘SIDE. By William Coles Finch. 
21s. net. (Daniel.) 

If you love England—the England of green fields, shady 
lanes and wide, sweeping downs—Mr. Finch’s book will 
bring you unalloyed delight. A close student of nature, he 
has given us, in prose and by means of beautifully produced 
photographs which he has taken himself—pictures of the 
country-side throughout the months of the year. The 
secrets of animals, birds, ponds, trees and flowers are his, 
and he describes vividly and with pathos scenes of a rural 
life that is rapidly disappearing. There is a charming 
frontispiece called ‘‘ Bluebell Time,’’ by Mr. Donald 
Maxwell. 
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Books of the Month. 


From December [5th to January I5th. 


This List does not include Books noticed in this Number. 


The name of Debrett has become a household word, 
and DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE 
AND COMPANIONAGE (75s.; Dean) has taken its place 
among the annual books of reference that our social 
and business worlds cannot do without. It covers its 
subject most exhaustively, and the 1928 issue (under the 
able editorship of Mr. Arthur G. M. Hesilrige) has been 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date. ‘‘ Debrett”’ 
must be the oldest of all reference books. It was started 
near the beginning of the eighteenth century, and has all 
the record and prestige of its two hundred and fifteen 
years of usefulness to recommend it. 

Adventures as spirited and audacious as the light- 
hearted could wish are to be found in FLIGHTY PHYLLIS, 
by R. Austin Freeman (3s. 6d.; Hodder & Stoughton). 
Having just come into 
twelve hundred a year, 
Phyllis Dudley took over a 
bachelor flat in Clifford’s Inn, 
determined to have a good 
time. Her natural aptitude 
for tight corners and for 
escaping therefrom, together 
with the amusing con- 
sequences, are divertingly 
exploited by Mr. Freeman’s 
witty pen. 

By way of antidote for the 
dullest days of the year, an 
attractive travel book opens 

Miss Barbara up a desirable vista of 

Goolden, possibilities. Miss Clara E. 

hus just been published by --Laughlin’s SO YOU’RE GOING 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall. TO FRANCE (trios. 6d.; 

Methuen) is a further book 

from avery able pen. Trips are conducted by motor-car or 

train, and visits paid to the most famous haunts and links 
with history. The book is generously illustrated. 

Of more immediate concern to those connected with 
Gloucestershire is STANTON AND SNOWSHILL, by E. 
A. B. Barnard, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. (7s. 6d.; Cambridge 
University Press), but it has several features of real interest 
to the outsider. Tithe-books, kept so carefully and in 
such good condition, are rare. These two manors were 
conferred on Katherine Parr, as a portion of her dowry, 
by Henry VIII. One of the earliest sewing machines was 
made at Snowshill by Charles Keyte in 1842. Associations 
with John Wesley, Dr. Richard Parsons, interesting old 
Stanton wills, etc., give a variety of interest and value. 

Even if it were only for the alluring imagery of London 
in the eighteenth century QUEEN ANNE FARTHINGS, 
by Catherine I. Dodd (7s. 6d.; Jarrolds), would be 
irresistible. ‘‘ A good woman who can bake, brew, milk, 
churn, cook, knit and sew asks as much as six pounds a 
year,’ Graceless husseys,’’ quoth Aunt Sophia. Similar 
domestic glimpses and a quaint rural charm pervade this 
fascinating history of the Farthing family, with its strange 
curse on those bearing the name of Jellis. Miss Dodd has 
a most enviable faculty of combining a wonderful amount 
of intimate knowledge of her period with a simple, straight- 
forward and very engaging style. 

Readers who like horror and mystery will find good 
value for their money, both in quantity and quality 
in THE ASTOUNDING CRIME OF TORRINGTON ROAD, 
by William Gillette (7s. 6d.; Cassells), a long and very 
exciting novel. The murder itself is not reached until 
the middle of the book. The main thrill of the story lies 
in the attitude of various well delineated characters 
towards the crime and in the masterly unravelment of 
elusive and insubstantial clues. The setting is American. 
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ART 
Benn.—Robes of Thespis. Edited by George Sheringham 
and R. Boyd Morrison. 8 guineas.—Babylonian Art. 
Simon Harcourt-Smith. 21s.—Scythian Art. Gregory 
Borovka. 2Is. 

CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 
Benn.—Columbus: Undergraduate. John A. Benn. 6s. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss.—New Essays by Oliver 

Goldsmith. Edited by Ronald S. Crane. 15s. 
CARRUTHERS (Inverness)—A Highland Editor, 
Barron. Edited by Evan Macleod Barron. 5s. 
JARROLDS.—The Diary of a Medical Student during the 
Mid-Victorian Period. Shephard T. Taylor, 3s. 6d. 
Joun Lane.—tThe Letters of Richard Steele. Selected by 
R. Brimley Johnson. 6s. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL.—Dowell O'Reilly, From His Letters. 
Edited by M. O’Reilly. tos. 6d. 


TorcH Press (Iowa).—The Play’s the Thing. Herbert 
F. Allen, Ph.D. 


James 


FICTION 
Price 7s. 6d., except where otherwise stated 
ARROWSMITH.—November Night. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
House Made with Hands.”’ 
GEOFFREY Birs.—The Murders in Praed Street. John 
Rhode. 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—The Unburied Dead. Stephen 
McKenna. 

CassELLS.—Beating Wings. Robert W. Chambers.—The 
Astounding Crime on Torrington Road. William 
Gillette.—The Silent House. John G. Brandon. 

CuapMAN & MHati.—The Sleeping Sword. Barbara 
Goolden. 

ConsTABLE.—The Earthen Lot. Bradda Field. 

Harrap.—The Marloe Mansions Murder. Adam Gordon 
Macleod. 

Hopper & StouGcHtTon.—A Question of Love. F. E. 
Penny.—Moran Beats Back. William MacLeod 
Raine.—Broken. Ruby M. Ayres.—The Devil's 
Mantle. Frank L. Packard.—Flambeau Jim. Frank 
H. Spearman. 

Hurst & Biackett.—Desire of Youth. Rita Macfarlane. 
—The Mountain of Gold. E.Winch.—S.O.S. Queenie. 
Oliver Sardys.—Fool’s Wisdom. Patsy Williams. 

Hutcuinson.—Salaam Dimity Gay. Bertram Atkey.— 
But In Ourselves. Michael Maurice.—Together. 
Philip Hughes.—The Rock of Justice. H.M. Richard- 
son.—Silverthorne. Camilla Carlisle—Mist. Richmal 
Crompton.—Red Mammon. David Learmouth.— 
Spot-Light. Louis Vincent.—The Seventh Passenger. 
Alice MacGowan and Perry Newberry.—Modern 
Cameos. Arthur Mills. 

Joun Lane.—Aunt Isabel’s Lover. Marion Fox.—Players 
in the Dark. Mrs. Fred Reynolds.—The Honourable 
Picnic. Thomas Rancat. 

Joun Lonc.—The Faithful Wife. Keate Weston.—The 
Tents of Shame. Edward Charles Reed. 

Nasu & Grayson.—Adam and Eve. John Erskine. 

Crcit PALMER.—Terence in Love. E. H. W. Meyerstein. 

Putnams.—A Maid Among Men. Alexander Wreke. 

RICHARDS PrEss.—In Court and Kampong. Hugh Clifford. 

STOCKWELL.—The Hidden Menace. Mary Lalor. 6s.— 
The Royal Slave. Clare Binns.—Fairy Tales for 
Grown-Ups. Clare Martin. 6s. 

FIsHER Unwin.—Golden Rain. Owen Rutter. 

HENRY WALKER.—Drifting to Destruction. Sydney G. 
Attwell. 

Warp, Lock.— Nancy Trevanion’s Legacy. Joseph 
Hocking.—The Firm Hand. Harold Bindloss.— 
Captain Lucifer. Ben Bolt.—Man Alone. E. Charles 
Vivian.—The Money Barons. John H. Vahey. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

ALLEN & Unwin.—The History of Hitchin. Reginald L. 
Hine. 16s. 

Benn.—Portrait of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Iris 


Barry. 15s.—Marching Spain. V. S. Pritchett. 
Ios. 6d. 


Biackwoop.—The Benedictine Monasteries of Northern 
Fife. James Wilkie. tos. 6d. 

GEOFFREY BiLes.—Glasgow and The Clyde. W. Dodgson 
Bowman. 5s.—The Black Journey. Georges-Marie 
Haardt and Louis Audouin-Dubreuil. 16s. 

CassELLS.—My Gamble With Life. Earl of Rosslyn. 25s. 

HoMELAND AssoctaTion.—Canterbury of Our Grand- 
fathers and of To-Day. Gordon Home. 3s. 6d. 

Hutcuinson.—Victorians, Edwardians and Georgians. 
John Boon. 2 vols. 34s. 

KENTISH Express.—A Saunter Through Kent with Pen 
and Pencil. Charles Igglesden. Vol. XXI. 3s. 6d. 

Putnams.—History Through Biography : William the Con- 
queror. Doris M. Stenton.—Napoleon. C. R. Cleare, 
B.A.—Joan of Arc. M. Orlidge Davis. 2s. 6d. each. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. — Old Wimbledon. Alfred Arber 
Cooke. 2s. 6d. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

CarEY Press.—Souls of Men. W. Y. Fullerton, D.D. 4s. 

Percy Lunp, Humpuries & Co.—The King’s Daughters. 
Marion Reid. 

Rericious Tract Society.—Alive For Evermore. 
T. A. Gurney, M.A., LL.B. 7s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Co-OPERATIVE PRESS AGENCY (Manchester).—The People’s 
Year Book, 1928. 3s. 

Dent.—The Teaching of the Old Boy. Tom MaclInnes. 
$1.50. 

Joun Lanre.—The Mysteries and Secrets of Magic. C.J.S. 
Thompson, M.B.E. tos. 6d. 

Puitips.—Philips’ Handy Administrative Atlas. England 
and Wales. 6s. 

SmmMPKIN, MARSHALL.— Schoolboy ‘‘ Howlers.’’ Colin 
MclIlwaine. Is. 

MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Arrp & CoGcHiLt.—B.-A.-B.-E. Marcus Dods. 3s. 6d. 

CayME Press.—Warren Hastings. Howard Peacey. 
3s. 6d.—The Interregnum. William H. Terry. 6s. 

HEINEMANN.—Three Short Plays. Geoffrey Dearmer. 2s. 

HoipEeNn.—Machines. Reginald Berkeley. 5s. 

JARROLDS.—Playhouses and Players of East Anglia. 
T. L. G. Burley. 5s. 

MacmIL_an.—Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
Vol. IV. Edited by H.C. Colles, M.A. 30s. 

POETRY 

CHAPMAN & Hatit.—Some Short Poems. Arthur E. J. 
Legge. 5s. 

HeEatH, Cranton.—Poems For Pamela. Ellen Brown- 
scombe. 2s. 6d. 

CurwEN—The University of London Song Book. 5s. 

HoipEN.—Five Saints and an Appendix. Harold Acton. 


Rev. 


6s. 
IncPpEN & Grant.—An English Song and Other Poems. 


Knopr.—Nets To Catch the Wind. Elinor Wylie. 3s. 6d. 

PRIVATELY PRINTED.—The Pass of the Acorn-Cups. 
W. G. Thomas. Is. 

Quota Press (Belfast).—By-the-Way Songs and Fables. 
Anne Page. 

StTocKWELL.—Christmas. E.M.S. Is. 6d. 

FowLerR WriGHT.—From Overseas. Anthology. 5s. 

NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 

CayME Press.—Advice to a Daughter. By the late Lord 
Marquis of Halifax. 21s. 

CuapMan & Hati.—Love in These Days. Alec Waugh. 
2s. 6d. 

MAcMILLAN.—The Widecombe Edition of Eden Phillpotts’s 
Dartmoor Novels. Vols. XIII and XIV. tos. 6d. each. 

ScHOLARTIS Press.—Nine Poems by V. 
duction on Mrs. Archer Clive. 5s. 6d. 

TRANSLATIONS 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press.—A Study of The Iliad in 
Translation. Frank L. Clark. 15s. 

WERNER Laurte.—The Legends of Flowers. Translated 
from the Italian by Mrs. Alexander Kennedy. 5s. 
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